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Once we made 86 proof whiskey soft, We OFT 
our struggling days were over. oa HSK) 
Soft Whiskey almost sells itself. CF 
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Sears Superwide fiber glass snow tire. 
New, it averaged 11% more traction 


than ordinary snow tires. 


15,000 miles later it averaged twice 


the traction. 


We believe in reaching middle age 


gracefully. 


TIME is published weekly, at $12.00 per year, by TIME Inc., 





















Ve put the Sears 
Superwide against the 
five leading snow tires 
Here's what happened 
Brand new, the 
Superwide averaged 
11% better starting 
traction than the other 
snow tires tested 

At 15,000 miles, it 
averaged twice the 


Oe ssenesseeednapee 


KeSea erveide snow tres =Qrip in snow because 
the tread wears 
more slowly... up to twice as long 


Two belts of fiber glass run around the 
Superwide under the tread. And the 
sidewalls are reinforced with flexible 
nylon cords 

That way the tire puts down a bigger 
footprint. So there’s more traction and 
longer tread life 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. guarantees the 
Superwide for 40 months. That makes :t 
more than a one-winter affair 

Depending on size, the Sears Superwide 
sells for $34.19 to $44.84. F.E.T. included 
Available with optional traction spikes 
where state law permits use. 

There’s no money down on Sears Easy 
Payment Plan. And no haggling about 
the price 

The Sears Superwide. The snow tire that 
seems to improve with age 


The Superwide Snow Tire Guarantee 


Nail punctures repaired at no charge 


if tire with original tread fails from road hazards or 







tfor 8 new one atno 






arging only 
4. Charge will be 
regular selling price 


plus 

If original tread wears c 
will exchange the tire for a 
current regular selling price 


Sears 


ALLSTATE 


e 40 months we 









You can’t do better than Sears. 


at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 60611. Second class postage paid at Chicago, Ii!., and at additional mailing offices. VOL. 92 NO. 15 





What weighs 150 Ibs. a 


The refrigerator, what else. Because it’s made of CYCOLAC® brand ABS, ffs e: exper ntat mode 


tips the scales at far less weight than an ordinary refrigerator. So an ordinary housewife can 





move it. And clean under it. And clean it off easily, too. The surface won’‘t stain. Won’‘t rust, 
corrode, chip or peel. In fact, you could say the whole unit is practically indestructible (no more 
busted door liners). Wouldn‘t you like your next refrigerator to be like this? Just big on food. 
LOOK FOR THE CYCOLAC TAG ON PRODUCTS YOU BUY. MARBON CHEMICAL DIV., BORG-WARNER CORP., WASHINGTON, W, VA. 
CYCO L, Sy roar BORG WARNER 


BRAT RG-WARNER chemicals 











now offers you 


STEREO 
TAPES 


a 


ONLY 


NY 







during the coming year, from the more than 300 to be offered 


REWIND 
JOHNNY RIVERS 
Baby! Need Your Lovin 


RAY CONNIFF 
and The Singers 









ELEKTAA 


6509. Plus: The Look 
Of Love, Love is 
Blue, 11 in all 


5944. Plus: The End, 
Soul Kitchen, Back 
Door Man, etc. 


5585. Plus: Carpet 
Man, Do What You 
Gotta’ Do, ete 


GARY PUCKETT & ANDRE 
THE UNION GAP KOSTELANETZ 


and his Orchestra 


Scarborough Fair 


5553, Plus: Maria, 
Moon River, Yester- 
day, Dominique, etc. 






PARSLEY. SAGE 
ROSEMARY 
4 terme 


Homeward 
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MEA, COLUM) 


6415, Folsom Prison 
Blues, The Long Black 
Veil, The Wall ,etc 


BARBRA » 
STREISAND 3 

‘Simply 
Streisand 


3442. Also: A Poem 
on the Underground 
Wall, Cloudy, etc 


6511. Plus: I'll Get 
By, Love Is Blue, The 
Look Of Love, etc 


PAUL 
MAURIAT 
‘end his orch 


MAURIAT 
MAGIC 
Love in 
Every Room 

ni MORE 
PrHurs 


6480. Includes: Hon 
ey, The Mighty Quinn, 
Lady Madonna, etc 


SOUNDTHACK) 


iad THE 


GRADUATE 
Songs Pertormed ty 
Simon & 

Garfunkel 























6606. Plus: The World 
We Knew, Michelle 
The Last Waltz, etc 


BERNSTEIN'S 
GREATEST HITS 


WeW YORE 
Pret, Ae ONC 


5829. Plus: The Look 
Of Love a, Bond 
Street, 11 in all 


PERCY FAITH 
Today's Themes For 
Ly Young Lovers 


Can'tTake My 


ut-Hearted 
enSunnyGets 
Blue, Lover Man, etc 


6313. “Like the mov 
ie, a hit album" 
Billboard Magazine 


5236. Espafia, On The 
Trail, Waltz Of The 
Flowers, etc 


5588. Also 
How To Fly, 
Side Of Town 


Learn 
Poor 
etc 


Also: Like A 
The Look Of 
Roda, etc 


HOROWITZ 
ON TELEVISION 


5420. Plus: Mary In 
The Morning, Re 
lease Me, etc 






BERT 
KAEMPFERT 
wd tvs Or 
AFRIKAAN 
BEAT 
Stardust 
Where or When 
10 Mone 
POL TOON) 












3747. Plus: Dear 
Heart, Yesterday, Un 
chained Melody, etc. 


6550. Program taken 
from performances 
at Carnegie Hall 


Plus 
r Rigby, 
in all 


5788 
Elea 
Joker 


Windy 
The 


Golden Greats by 
THE VENTURES 


Jay Welt. Dont Run 
4 
t 


BEETHOVEN 
Moonlight 
Appassionata 
Pathetique 
SONATAS 
Glenn Gould 
_plone 


Corumaa vacone Cure 









LOVE IS 
BLUE Tetstar-10 MORE 


>) 
4 


5564. Plus: Apache, 
The Lonely Bull, 
Wipe-Out, 12 in all 


Pus 
By the 
Time 1 Get 
to Phoenix 
# wore 


5883. A sensitive and 
PTC) ie 
formance 


RAY CONNIFF'S 
WORLD OF HITS 


3858. Plus: Rainy 
Day Women, Like A 
Rolling Stone, etc 


Also: | Say A 
Prayer, Walk 
By, etc 


ERSHWIN F 


RHAPSOOY 


Diana Ross 
and the 







TWIN- 




























iW BLUE 
PACKS | a Supremes 
. _ f i 
Twice the ores SOMEWHERE 
music—yet Coscia ere 
each counts 3 MORE 23 Songs 


as one a == n 
selection . 





3335. Downtown, Red 
Roses For Blue Lady, 
Charade, etc. 


4302. A real bargain 
for classical music 
lovers 


5874. | Hear A Sym- 
phony, Ask Any Girl, 
Baby Love, etc 


T-120/F68 


© 1968 CBS Direct Marketing Services 
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sfmbia Stereo Tape-Club 


O97 


if you join the Club now, and agree to purchase as few as five additional selections 












ake We 








vocal hit 
With You, Cabaret, Panama, 







[oss woame} 
. BOOKENDS 
SIMON & GARFUNKEL 





6366. Includes Mrs. Robinson 
from “The Graduate,” Fakin’ It 
At The Zoo, Old Friends, etc 





FREE— if you join now 


phic SELF-THREADING TAKE-UP REEL 


5) boa) Boal | 
Woh "4, 
Kel rat 








Just drop the end of the tape over this reel, start 
yout recorder, and watch it thread itself! Unique 
Scotch* process automatically threads up tape of 
any thickness, releases freely on rewind. 





JUST LOOK AT THE FANTASTIC SELECTION of best sellers the Columbia 
Stereo Tape Club is now offering new members! The greatest stars .. . 
the biggest hits and all avatiable in the incomparable stereo fidel- 
ity of 4-track reel-to-reel tape! And to introduce you to the Club, you 
may select any five of these tapes .. . ALL FIVE FOR ONLY $2.97! That's 
right, 5 STEREO TAPES FOR $2.97, and all you need do is agree to pur- 
chase as few as five more tapes during the coming year 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month you'll receive your free copy of 
the Club’s magazine which describes and displays tapes for many dif- 
ferent listening interests and from many different manufacturers. You 
may accept the regular selection for the field of music in which you 
are primarily interested, or take any of the scores of other tapes of- 
fered you, or take no tape at all that month. 

TAPES SENT ON CREDIT. Upon enrollment, the Club will open a charge 
account in your name... and that means that you'll pay for the tapes you 
want only after you've received them and are enjoying them. The tapes 
you want will be mailed and billed to you at the regular Club price of 
$7.95 (occasional Original Cast recordings somewhat higher), plus a 
smal! mailing and hanaling charge. 

FREE TAPES GIVEN REGULARLY! Once you've completed your enrollment 
agreement, you'll get a stereo tape of your choice FREE for every two 
tapes you purchase! 

SEND NO MONEY NOW! Just fill in and mail the coupon today! Your free 
take-up reel and your five tapes will soon be in your home for you to 
enjoy for years to come! 





Note: All tapes offered by the Club must be played back on 4-track stereo equipment 





APO, FPO addressees: write for special offer 


COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB - Terre Haute, Indiana 


SEND NO MONEY —JUST MAIL COUPON 


COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB SEND ME THESE 


Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 5 TAPES 
s F (fill in numbers 
Please enroll me as a member of the Club. I've below) 


indicated at the right the five tapes I wish to 
receive for $2.97 plus postage and handling. 
Include the self-threading take-up reel FREE. 


My main musical Interest is (check one) 
(] CLASSICAL (1) POPULAR 


I agree to purchase five selections at the regular 
Club price from the more than 300 to be offered 
in the coming year...and I may cancel member- 
ship at any time thereafter. If I continue, I am 
to receive a stereo tape of my choice FREE for 
every two additional selections I accept 





Nome... 
(Please Print) 





First Name 


Address 


435-4/08 
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6479. includes Herd Mout's s first 
This Guy's In Love 
etc. 

































ontainerization is a big word in 
transportation circles today. And no 
It's the fastest, most 

E f handling your 
export-import shipments. And Northern 
Pacific Railway has the experts, 
equipment to help 








yntainers, 
t handlings 


opportunity for 
ransit time is 





Expensive iting for overseas shipments 


5s almost entirely ninated. Warehouse 
and inventory ts are cut, 
And you wind up with a substantial total 


. time and transportation costs. 
you are not yet shipping in containers, 
ou really ought t et in touch with us. 
ontact E. M. St n, VP-Traffic, 


This is the way to run a railroad. 


The way we run the Northern Pacific. 


WERE PULLING 
AFEW SURPRISES 
ON THE 
NORTHERN 
PACIHG 
RAILWAY 










And the most important 


lesson is how boxes can 
save you money. 








Remington introduces 
+1400 worth of calculator. For *970. 





If you need credit balance, we've got it. 
And if you need individual and grand totals, we've got it. 

And if you need a constant divisor, we’ve got it. 

And if you need constant multiplication, we've got it. 

And if you need negative multiplication, we've got it. 

And if you need an automatic decimal in your answer, we've got it. 

And if you need the ability to store totals, we’ve got it. 

And if you need input and output capacity to twenty digits, we’ve got it. 
And a card library that can be changed in your own office in 20 minutes. 
And if you want service and parts fast, this American-made calculator 
is backed by service centers all across the country. 

That’s $1400 worth of calculator. Yet, the new Remington® EDC III 
Electronic Calculator is only $970. 

The right features at the right price. 

The secret of our low price is the cost- 
saving integrated circuit package. We ( 


Remington's 
secret. 








use over 200 of them in the EDC III. 
We’re in the phone book. Call us. 

We'll send you two things: an inte- 
grated circuit package as a gift, 
and one of our representatives. 


REMINGTON RAND 


OFFICE MACHINES DIVISION 








food specialists 
or bankers? _ 


The First National Bank of Chicago 











to smoke a Corina 


It has none. 


You run only one risk when y ou smokea 
Corina? People may think you're stingy. 

Not because a Corina costs so little. 
It doesn’t. But because you'll tend to 
hold onto your Corina cigar to the last 
possible moment. (Some men even re- 
sort to a toothpick to extract a last and 
still another last puff.) 

Why are men so reluctant to part with 
their Corina? Mildness and flavor. 

It’s only fair to tell you what gives 


Corina 


LARKS 


Its impossible 








Corina its mild, mature flavor. Tobacco. 
Specially grown, specially blended to a 
special haleuais then deftly rolled so 
the full, fragrant flavor comes through 
mild and easy. 

The best proof is that last Corina inch. 
Since it’s so mild, you can imagine how 
flavorful, how rich the first inal and the 
second and the third are all the way down. 

Corina is the living end. 
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= be ty you see a businessman 
Scag Street Journal 
yo nwalreae 






about 
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No one is more responsive to advertising than the man who gets ahead in business, 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, October 9 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9-11 
.m.).* Dr. Strangelove, Or: How 1 


rned to Stop Worrying and Love the 
Bomb (1964). Stanley Kubrick’s outra- 
geously wild but sobering satire about nu- 
clear war. Starring Peter Sellers, George 
C. Scott, Sterling Hayden, Keenan Wynn 
and Slim Pickens. 


Thursday, October 10 
JOURNEY TO THE UNKNOWN (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). Stephanie Powers portrays a 
comely corpse who is brought back to 
life. 


Friday, October 11 
APOLLO Vil (NBC, 10 a.m. to conclusion). 
NBC News coverage of first manned earth- 
orbital flight in Apollo lunar capsule. 
Launch time: 11 a.m. Barring difficulties, 
the first live television pictures will be 


flashed directly from Apollo VII next 
morning at 10:55, 
Saturday, October 12 
SUMMER OLYMPICS (ABC, 1-3 p.m.). 


Opening ceremonies of the 1968 Summer 
Olympic Games, live from Mexico City— 
barring difficulties of a more terrestrial na- 
ture—student disruptions, that is. ABC 
coverage of the 119-nation competition is 
scheduled to continue through Oct. 27 be- 
ginning Sunday, 7-8 p.m. Again Monday 
and Tuesday, 1-2 p.m. 

WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5-6:30 
p.m.). Highlights of the grueling Le Mans 
24-hour endurance race. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9- 
11 p.m.). Help! (1965), Director Dick Les- 
ter sends the Beatles on a mad romp 
with a band of bloodthirsty Orientals. 


Sunday, October 13 
FACE THE NATION (CBS, 12 noon-12:30 
p.m.). Interview with GOP Vice Presi- 
dential Candidate Spiro Agnew. 


Monday, October 14 
CHRYSLER PRESENTS THE BOB HOPE SPECIAL 
(NBC, 9-10 p.m.). Hope's guests are Gwen 
Verdon and David Janssen. 


Tuesday, October 15 

CBS PLAYHOUSE (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). 
“The People Next Door.” Lloyd Bridges, 
Kim Hunter, Fritz Weaver and Phyllis 
Newman star in J. P. Miller's drama 
about two middle-class families tormented 
by their children’s rebellion. 

THAT'S LIFE (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). “The 
Honeymoon.” Robert Goulet, Alan King 
and Kay Medford join Robert Morse and 
FE. J. Peaker in a musical comedy about 
the tribulations of matrimony. 


Check local listings for dates and times 
of these NET specials: 

NET PLAYHOUSE. Across the River. Fea- 
ture film starring veteran Broadway actor 
Lou Gilbert in the story of an eccentric 
ragman on the Manhattan’ waterfront 
whose attempt to help an abandoned girl 
leads to his own destruction. 

NET FESTIVAL. “The Rite of Spring.” Doc- 
umentary of Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Conductor Zubin Mehta, filmed during re- 


* All times E.D.T. 


hearsals and performance of Stravinsky's 
“The Rite of Spring.” 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

LOVERS AND OTHER STRANGERS. Four di- 
verting playlets about love, sex and mar- 
riage. While not overly witty or wise, 
they foum with gentle laughter. Richard 
Castellano is superbly sad and funny as a 
long-wed father contemplating the wreck 
of his son’s marriage. 

THE MAN !N THE GLASS BOOTH is a dra- 
matic offspring of the Adolf Eichmann 
trial, reviving the stale questions of Ger- 
man guilt, Jewish passivity, and the para- 
noid personality of the archkiller. The 
play's best excuse for being is a_per- 
formance of atomic power and blinding 
virtuosity by Donald Pleasence. He is like 
a neurotic blood relative whom one can- 
not abide or yet disown. He is as hallu- 
cinatorily real as a dream from which 
one cannot awaken. 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD. Tom Stoppard’s inside look at Ham- 
let, takes the little men of Elsinore and 
transforms them into little Everymen. 


Off Broadway 


THE BOYS IN THE BAND. An honest play 
about a set of mixed-up human beings 
who happen to be homosexuals, 

A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN. Eugene 
O'Neill's lament for the loveless haunted 
by ghosts of the past. 


RECORDINGS 


Jazz 

HERBIE HANCOCK, SPEAK LIKE A CHILD 
(Blue Note). This piano album is a fine 
montage of pastel moods. Delicately 
blended harmonic shades slide and merge 
in misty orchestrations of Speak and 
Goodbye to Childhood (with Thad Jones 
on fliigelhorn, Peter Phillips on bass trom- 
bone and Jerry Dodgion on alto flute). In 
Riot, First Trip and Sorcerer, the piano 
skips along with mellow modal lines and 
bright blues splashes. Drummer Mickey 
Roker and Bassist Ron Carter are Han- 
cock’s hearty helpers. 

ART BLAKEY WITH THE ORIGINAL JAZZ MES- 
SENGERS (Jazz Odyssey). Drummer Blakey 
was the spark that lit up several small 
groups in the “SOs. Here, reissued, is a par- 
ticularly successful set, with one of the fin- 
est Blakey combos—Horace Silver on 
piano, Hank Mobley on tenor sax, Don- 
ald Byrd on trumpet and Doug Watkins 
on bass. They play hard-bop tunes (two 
of which are by now familiar Silver com- 
positions), while Blakey drives them on 
with a flavoring of calypso or a tight 
break to emphasize the beat. On Infra- 
Rae and Hank's Symphony, his throbbing 
rolls and cymbal cadences are spotlighted 
in brief but impeccable solos. 

MILES DAVIS, MILES IN THE SKY (Colum- 
bia). Some small changes have crept into 
Trumpeter Davis’ newest recording. He 
plays meaner, less prettily. In Parapher- 
nalia, Guitarist George Benson augments 
Davis’ usual group, which consists of Pi- 
anist Herbie Hancock, Tenorman Wayne 
Shorter, Bassist Ron Carter, Drummer 
Tony Williams. In Stuff, Hancock plays 
an electric piano that, coupled with Wil- 
liams’ steady rock beat, gives an earthier, 


more organic undertow to the t 

aerial treks, oe 
THE JAZZ CRUSADERS, LIGHTHOUSE ‘68 (Pa- 

cific Jazz). Pride of The Lighthouse in Her. 





mosa Beach, Calif., the Crusaders have — 
plenty to say in this album and plenty of 


“chops” (technique) to say it with. Their 
musical message lies in today’s mainstream 
—a blend of hard-rock rhythms, funky 
chords and uptempo bustling. Wayne Hen- 
derson is on trombone, Wilton Felder on 
tenor sax; the rhythm section includes 
Joe Sample’s piano. They punch out Ooga- 
Boo-Ga-Loo, move briskly on the winning 
Native Dancer and the fleeting /mpres- 
sions, Their Eleanor Rigby is unusually 
muscular but, oddly enough, moves along 
with grace. 

EDDIE HARRIS, PLUG ME IN (Atlantic). An 
electric tenor saxophone? The idea may of- 
fend jazz purists, but rock fans will get a 
charge out of this easygoing soul session. 
With capable backing from such musicians 
as Jimmy Owens and Joe Newman, Har- 
ris uses his extra go-power to create 
warmth and depth. The set gets off to a 
rolling, sinew-stretching start on Live 
Right Now, a down-home boogaloo. Har- 
ris plays with heavy-throated gentleness 
on the bluesy Ballad (For My Love), and 
with a dulcet. flowing tone on Winter 
Meeting. There's just a bit of metallic 
overlay when he turns on the juice with 
It's Crazy, but then that’s the current 
sound. 

ELVIN JONES, PUTTIN’ IT TOGFTHE? (Blue 
Note). Drummer Jones, who played with 
the late John Colirane, became famous 
for his fiery musical duels with the mis- 
ter. With Jimmy Garrison on bass and 
Joe Farrell splitting three ways on tenor, 
soprano sax and flute, Jones here uses his 
flashy technique to inspire, shape and em- 
broider a harmonically free, three-way di- 
alogue. Reza and Jay-Ree brim with bright 
looping arches of sound reminiscent of Or- 
nette Coleman. Soloing on Kei-Ko's Birth- 
day March, Elvin gets under way with a 
humorous drum-corps pattern that soon 
turns into an exuberant display of stac- 
cato licks that would bring a real march- 
ing band to its knees. 


CINEMA 


2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Stanley Kubrick's 
cosmic parable of the history and future 
of man contains some of the most stun- 
ning visual pyrotechnics in the history of 
the motion picture. 

HUNGER. A grim Scandinavian-made por- 
trait of a writer on the skids in a big 
city, with two outstanding performances 
by Per Oscarsson and Gunnel Lindblom. 

RACHEL, RACHEL. Making his directorial 
debut in this subdued tale of a small- 
town schoolteacher faced with the onset 
of middle age, Paul Newman extracts a 
towering performance from his wife, Jo- 
anne Woodward. 

THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER. This ad- 
aptation of Carson McCullers’ novel turns 
most of the author's poetry to humdrum 
visual prose, but Alan Arkin as the gen- 
tle, selfless mute John Singer lifts the 
film out of the ordinary. 

ROSEMARY’S BABY. Under the direction 
of Roman Polanski, Mia Farrow gives a 
shivering performance as the put-upon her- 
oine, in the firm version of lra Levin's best- 
seller about devil worship and other 
naughtiness on Manhattan's West Side. 

ISABEL. Another tale of a terrified young 
lady, this Canadian-made film stars Ge- 
neviéve Bujold as a rapidly maturing ad- 
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The Panasonic TR-339R: 
Three portables you don't need 
three hands to carry. 


Put your hand over the 
TV screen below. And you've 
got the picture. That slide-rule 
dial that looks like it belongs to 
a radio, belongs to two of them. 
Solid-State FM and AM radios. 

O.K. Hands up. You just 
uncovered 38 square inches of 
screen that'll cover you with 
every channel from 2 to 83. A 
dark-tinted screen that'll shade 
the picture from glare and 
reflection. And deliver a sharp, 





clear picture. With sound to 
match. Indoors or out. 

Here are 3 portables you 
don’t have to be a juggler or a 
weightlifter to carry. Because 
the whole works weighs only 
12 pounds 2 ounces. Complete 
with 54 Solid-State devices, 
antennas for TV and both 
radios plus a special earphone 
for private listening. 

Even when you operate it 
by optional battery you've still 








PANASONIC. 


200 Park Avenue, New York 1001 





For your nearest Panasonic dealer, call (800) 243-0355. In Conn., 853-3600. We pay for the call. 


got a free hand. Because the 
battery (rechargeable ) slides 
right onto the bottom of the set. 
So you just have one small 
package to carry. 

Go ahead. Stop in at any 
dealer we allow to carry the 
Panasonic line. Ask for the 
Silverlake, Model TR-339R. 
Compare it with other portables. 
And see if our 3-in-1 Panasonic 
doesn’t win. 

Hands down. 








We think our 
Agents are the 
pick of the crop. 


And here's a bushel 
of reasons why. 


What makes us yroud of our Agents? 
To begin with, they're carefully 

chosen. Very thoroughly trained. And 
they keep on studying so they can 

help you build t! undest program 

of financial securit 


What's more, New York Life Agents are 


full-time Agents. That's their career. 


And they're dedicated to it 
No wonder our men and women reap 
5 profes: ial awards. Year 
| has more 
company at the 
1d Table 
L Jers Round Tabl 


i plentiful. You’ 








If you're considering a fine camera 


HOLD IT, PLEASE 





When you're shopping for that really good camera you've About $290 with 50mm £/1.4 lens, depending upon 

always wanted, get hold of a Honeywell Pentax Spotmati accessories; other Honeywell Pentax cameras are priced 

Heft it. Notice its light weight and perfect balance from about $150. Get hold of a Spotmatic soon at your 

Handle it. See how smoothly each well-placed control Honeywell dealer’s, or mail the coupon for free literature 

operates. Check the superb workmanship. Feel the satin- 

smooth chrome and the rich grain of the rugged body Honeywell takes the guesswork out of fine photography 
Then, compare the Spotmatic with any other 35mm (OO 

ie x I 


single-lens reflex camera. You'll see instantly why the trim onews 
zg H ys 


Denver 





compact Pentax is such a pleasure to carry and use 
The world’s best-selling fine camera, the Spotmatic lets Please send free Honeywell Pentax literature to 


you make professional-quality pictures without fuss or 





bother. Its uncannily precise full-format through-the-lens 





exposure control means properly exposed pictures under 





City/State/Zip _ 


its magnificent optics assure pictures with faithful colors H neyw' li 
and breathtaking sharpness i. _ssi(i“‘(‘éHONROY WED | 
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just about any lighting condition you'll ever encounter, and 


| 

| 

zs . | 
| 
| 

| 


| 
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This little yellow 
plug proves 
your car is worth 


$200 more. 


R)* 


See your Ziebart Rust Specialist. Assembly lines can't 


undercoating doesn’t Ziebort 
gives your new car complete innercooted rust 
protection. Guaranteed 5 yeors/ 50,000 miles. 
That's why Zieborted cors ore worth up to 
$200 more at trade-in time! Take your car to your 
Ziebort Rust Specialist. He'll seal out rust, dust 
and road sound from within, and you'll see the 
Little Yellow Ziebart Plugs that close the 
innercoating access points. They're proof your 
car is totally rustproofed for lasting looks, 
greater sofety, higher resale value! Look up 
“Ziebart” in your Yellow Pages, or write 
Ziebart, 16135 Harper, Detroit, Mich. 48224 for 
your Rust Specialist’s address. (Certain choice 
Ziebart franchise territories still available.) 


GIFT SHOPPING? HOW’S THIS FOR OPENERS? 


Lift it a] can opener (with knife sharpener). A full 7 


solid die-cast metal. Heavy enough to 


electric 
7 ounces of 


Udico’s 
. pounds, 








| Feel {2 
' strong-hold any can without tipping. /t’s automatic, too. Just 
feed in a can. The Udico does the rest. Opens the can 
Removes the lid. Shuts itself off. How’s this for openers? 








Originator) of electric can openers, Manufacturers of a broad line of electric housewares 





olescent haunted by the all-too-real ghosts 
of her past 

THE BRIDE WORE BLACK. Francois Truffaut 
pays homage to Hitchcock in this sly and 
sometimes thriller about a 
(Jeanne Moreau) who sets out to 


the murder of her husband 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


THE THIRD BANK OF THE RIVER AND OTH 
ER STORIES, by Joao Guimaraes Rosa, The 


funny widow 


avenge 














mystical core of a significant Brazilian 
writer is revealed in this collection of sto 
ries, published posthumously 

THE ESSENCE OF SECURITY, by Robert S 


McNamara. A wide-ranging collection of 
speeches and reports by the paragon of 
the Pentagon, whose concern for the world 
belies myth that he is narrow an 





sensitive. The outstanding Omission 








cussion of the Viet Nam war 
TIME OUT, by David Ely. Horror stories 
in the m« manner, decked out with 
computers iceships and nuclear weapons 
all seen i fine observant eye for so 






ciety s Ie 


LOST IN THE FUNHOUSE, by John Barth 
The author of The Sot-Weed Factor and 
Giles Goat-B experiments with 14 in 
ventive some of which 
are intended to be heard as well as read 

BRIEF AGAINST DEATH, by Edgar Smith 
An impassioned did-I-do-it? written in the 


piece hctuon 


New Jersey death house by the convicted 
murderer of a 15-year-old girl 

OUTER DARK Cormac McCarthy. A 
backwoods brother and sister, their aban 


archetypal mus 
elements in this 


doned child and three 
derers are the 
Southern-gothic horror story 

THE BLACKING FACTORY and PENNSYLVA 
NIA GOTHIC, by Wilfrid Sheed. A polished 
novella and a long both about ad- 
olescence the consequences of 
failing to let go of the past 

ANTONIO IN LOVE, by Giuseppe Berto 
The Italian novelist listens to young love's 
first brave b with a 
irony 

FRAGMENTS OF A JOURNAL, by Eugéne Io 
nesco. A playwright of the the 
ater of the absu: displays his 
troubled spirit in a masochistic mosaic 


major 





story 








emphasize 


nalities nice ear for 


leading 
d movingly 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


1. Airport, Hailey (1 last week) 

2. Preserve and Protect, Drury (4) 
3. True Grit, Portis (2) 

4. Couples, Updike (3) 








5. The Salzbu Connection, MacInnes (6) 
6. Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (5) 
The Hurricane Years, Hawley 

&. The Senator, Pearson (9) 

9. The Queen's Confession, Holt (10) 

10, Red Sky at Morning, Bradford (8) 


NONFICTION 
1. The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (2) 
2. The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (1) 
3. The Electric K 
Wolfe (4) 
The American 
Servan-Sct ber (3) 
5. Between Parent and Child 
6. Iberia, Michener (6) 
7. The Right Pe Birmingham (7) 
8. The Pump House Gang, Wolfe 
9. The Case Against Congress, 
Pearson and Anderson (9) 


10. The Essence of Security, McNamara 
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Fifteenth century pub at Winsford, on the anci 


Travel down the ages in Britain. 


A gentle slain by car costs less than $300. 


When you travel in B in, ! Ay ts | vou 2 ft hest 














in tim Voucan cnt ur mi te | beer in the hou Phe tra 
pubs — there are 60,0 gether, ancient and friendship ofan Engl 

ind modern; travel roads that t y ha’y lar it 
trod; drivealong highw thatk t Isa find out \ tall up 
in triumph (andsometir n fe you should ve fr B r Le 
liv In fourteen da uu can amble $300. For a couple, estin 175 
through 2,000 years of t ory at little cost. Britain is good value al ht. You get 
lo hire a vintage “69 car for ks 1 ies for the price of Eng 
will cost you about $120. Including mile- Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland 

age and gas. For more information and great vacation 
You can stay ut plac mad ous nd off 1¢ 
infamous by people who | lor hi i id ther : Ss = w our free 
Overnight at a country inn costs about “a ' full color 
$4.80 and always includes a heuens British book bet ‘\ acalions 
breakfast. VAT <t Britain’ 

For other meals allow about $4.80 a day 
for a healthy appetite. Remember the pub ‘Give Britain a fortnight of your life 


lunch ~a miracle of good fare at low pric jand we'll give you 2,000 years of ours.’ 
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Presenting... 


the musical windshield 


Just because you can’t see a # new usefulness. Another is an 

ie-lolloM-lalt-talat Melsmis-Mi-lslel-imeli Optional rear window for this 

this 1969 car, doesn’t mean Same Car. It has a heating 

there isn't one. element built in. You push a 
L-O-F put it in the windshield. boleh ecole Come -lmcle Me) meron 

And the reception is excellent ‘This capability not only adds 

from the beat to Bach. new dimensions to the products 
The musical windshield is just ». we'supply our traditional 

one example of the way we markets—automotive and” 

combine materials to give them building—but it is Jeading us 


The growing world of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford * 


into new fields 

Today L-O-F glass products 
are also in farm machinery, 
office copiers, television, 
education, defense, even 
aerospace. 

And we figure to be in a lot 
more markets in the future. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, 
Toledo, Ohio 43624. 
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HOTOGRAPHER Priva Ramra- 

kha, whose pictures have illus- 
trated many of TIME’s stories—most 
recently those about the Nigerian 
civil war and the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia—was anxious to gel 
out of Africa. He was a British cit- 
izen born of Indian parents. and he 
no longer felt wholly welcome in 
his native Kenva, whic tely has 
turned against people of Asian or- 
iin. More important, he was de- 
termined to demonstrate that his 


camera could capture subjects more 
subtle than the violence he 
But betore 


had been 


covering he moved on, 
he wanted to finish one more as 
signment for Time: another look at 


the fighting in Nigeria 
For days he tried to hitc 


u plane 


ride to the Biafran battle zone. Final- 
ly, he talked himself ont decrepit 
DC-4 that took him to Port Har- 
court. Along with CBS correspondent 
Morley Safer and 20 federal troops, 


Priya went looking for on, On a 
road Outside Owerr, B in soldiers 
opened up from ambush. and Priva 
was hit in the arm and back. Safer 


and some of the Nigerian troopers 
carried him to an aid st yn. but he 
died an hour later 

All week, messages 
have been coming fron 


condolence 
Priva’s col- 


leagues and = frends over the 
world. “He was au very brave man 
and a good frend.” Jonathan Ran 








dal of the New York Times cabled 
from Warsaw. “An excellent tray 
cling companion in dodgy places,” 
said Safer. “Priva.” explained Time's 
London bureau chief Jim Bell, “was 
one of those quiet guys whom ev- 
eryone liked. | never heard anyone 
sav an unkind word about Priya, 
and I never heard Priva say an un 


kind word about anyone else.” 





The very first me he turned up 
at the taping of a Rowan and Mar- 
un show to begin reporting for this 







PHOTOGRAPHER RAMRAKHA IN BIAFRA 


week's cover story, Los Angeles Cor- 
respondent Jim Brodhead was struck 
by the fmendliness of 
the set. Even the guest 
hike old buddies, Actor Van Johnson 
threw an arm over Jim’s shoulders 
and asked: “When do you think Ill 
be wrapped up tonight?” 

“Better ask someone who knows,” 
Brodhead him 

“Aw, George, cut the nonsense,” 
said Johnson. “I have know tf 
we're going to work late. 

With that, Jim understood his un- 
expected popularity. People were 
mistaking him for Producer George 
Schlatter. And with good reason 
Both men are built along the lines 
a barrel; both have dark brown 

and mustaches and beards. So 
the of mistaken identity per 
sisted. There are more than 200 peo- 
ple involved in each Laugh-/n, and 
every now and then, of them 
would come to Jim to discuss thei 
problems—personal and production 
With that kind of help, Jim man 
aged to deliver more than 140 pages 
of copy 

The mountain of material was no 
laugh-in for Associate Editor Ray 
Kennedy, who wrote the cover sto 
ry, or for Researcher Pat Gordon 
or for Senior Editor Jesse Birnbaum 
“By the tme we worked our way 
through 6,600 gags,” says Kennedy, 
“we were all punch-line drunk.” 
The Cover: papier-mache sculpture 
by Gerald Scarte 
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LETTERS 





The Roar of the Crowd 


Sir: It must have taken something more 
than editorial candor to include the Es- 
say on black magic in the same issue as a 
leading story on George Wallace [Sept. 
27]. The increased attraction to irrational 
solutions to our current social problems 
so prevalent among the American elec- 
torate this year is nowhere greater than 
in the supporters of Wallace. It makes 
me shudder to think that a politician 
with his lack of originality could draw 
such a sizable following. Or perhaps 13.5 
million adult Americans can't be wrong 
Perhaps, as I enter the voting booth this 
November, I should close my eyes tightly 
and cry “Om!” 
DouG tas STEVENS 

Pomona, Calif 


Sir It is no more a sin to be born a 
white-skinned Southerner than it is for a 
Negro to be born black: to be called 
names as a result of our origin ts an 
insult 

George Wallace is not a racist. He is a 
man who 1s determined to put our coun- 
try back on its feet, and has the guts to 
Step on toes that need stepping on. 

If “Southern racist” is the only card peo- 
ple have to play against Mr. Wallace, 
they are losing the game. I expect to see 
him become our next President because 
the people of this nation know that 
calling a man a dirty name doesn't make 
It so. 

Mrs. M. E. ANGLIN 
Montgomery, Ala 


Si Thank you for the picture of George 
Wallace at Lincoln's tomb in_ Illinois 
Nothing could more clearly point out the 
contrast between demagoguery and states- 
manship than a study of those two:faces 

Carnot VaN NoYes 
Three Lakes, Wis 


Sir 1 would like to appeal to those well 
meaning citizens who support Mr. Wal 
lace to consider the following slogan: “Re- 
member  Hitler—Forget Wallace’ Ii 
makes sense 

Davip B. WEROLIN 
San Mateo, Calf 


Sir. “A vote for George Wallace will in 
fact be a vote wasted.” 

I have voted many times for the losing 
candidate, but never have I considered 
my vote wasted. It has always counted as 
one vote for the man for whom I voted 
There is one country where there are no 
wasted votes. Is TIME advocating that we 


MOVING? 


Please notify us 





hold our elections as they do in the So- 
viet Union? 

T. BYRNE CARSTENS 
New Iberia, La. 


Sir; Wallace may “tell it like it is.” but 
his distorted views certainly do not rep- 
resent “the way it oughta be.” In_ short, 
rather than symbolizing rational solutions 
to the nation’s problems, George Wallace 
serves aS a genuine example of what 1s 
troubling American society 
JAMES HaiG 

Plymouth Meeting, Pa 


Sir Aware of the current presidential 
campaigns, we feel that an amendment 
to the last line of our Pledge of Al- 
legiance should be considered. It would 
read, “one nation, under God, indivisible, 
with law and order for all” 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary J, QUIGLEY 

Syracuse 


Sir Some people say that when Nixon 
and Agnew speak of law and order they 
are using code words for racism. I would 
like to suggest a phrase that is clear and 
unambiguous. “Equal Justice Under Law” 
These immortal words are chiseled in mar- 
ble on the Supreme Court. But I forgot, 
Nixon doesn't like the Supreme Court 
and what « stands for 
Connie L. Roop 

Falls Church, Va 


Sir) The wave of conservatism you say 
is making the election of Nixon very like- 
ly is appalling. No conservative nation in 
history has survived. Indeed, our mother 
country, England, died of it, there 1s no 
reason to think we are any different. The 
voters of 1968 may well go down tn his- 
tory as having preserved the state while 
destroying the nation 
MICHAEL A. Powe 

Seattle 


Sir Thank you for your sympathetic re- 
port on Hubert Humphrey. I should like 
to be counted for him 

Witt Durant 
Los Angeles 


Sir Let uw be known to the world that 
this faithful reader has made an epochal 
invention, the minus vote In addition to 
the plus vote that every voter already 
has to vote for a candidate, he will now 
be given a minus vote to be used against 
a candidate At the election, the total of 
a candidate's minus votes will be de- 
ducted from that of his plus votes. In 
this way, uf a voter cannot favor any can- 
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can at least cast a_ ballot 
against the one he likes least. Too bad 
this solution comes too late for the No- 
vember clection. 


didate, he 


Haro_p W. STRAUB 
Bethesda 


Sir: The most tragic thing about the 
presidential campaign is that everything 
Nixon, Humphrey and Wallace say about 
Wallace, Nixon and Humphrey ts true! 

STEPHEN SHEAN 
Moline, II) 


Spirit of the Man 


Sir. Sincerest congratulations on your ar- 
ticle about Russian Novelist Alexander 
Solzhemtsyn [Sept. 27] and the plight of 
Russia's present generation of outstanding 
authors, Even under the most onerous of 
conditions the human spirit is capable of 
producing artistic works of outstanding 
meri. IT hope that articles such as this 
one will help alert Westerners to the cur- 
rent deplorable situation in the USSR 
and give a better understanding of the in- 
domitable Russian spirit. 

(SPS) Michaet E. AGNES 

USA 

Goodfellow A FB, Texas 


Sir) Your article on Alexander Solzhen- 
itsyn was particularly enlightening. Wit- 
ungly or unwittingly, your writer pointed 
up the essential realities of this day 

Contrary to the Communist and West- 
ern myths, the struggle of the 20th cen- 
tury is not East v. West, Communism v. 
the Free World, Democracy v. enslave- 
ment, “people's paradise” v. “capitalist im- 
perialism,”” but the intelligentsia and op- 
pressed against the worldwide Establish- 
ment, liberty and freedom v. suppression. 
The differences between the Soviet’s sup- 
pression of literature and “normalization” 
of Czechoslovakia, Peking’s Cultural Rev- 
olution, and the Wallace-Nixon-Daley con- 
cept of law and order are very slight. 
Their purposes are the same: the sup- 
pression of dissent and meaningful di- 
alogue, and the expunging of opposition, 

With such intellectual cretinism and 
moral depravity ruling this world, it is a 
bleak future we face. 

Witty NEWBOLD 

Fribourg, Switzerland 


Challenge in the Chair 


Sir Your article, “Academe's Exhausted 
Executives” [Sept. 27], left me with feel- 
ings of mixed emotions. Their frustration 
is understandable. Someone has realis- 
ucally said that a college president con- 
stantly walks a picket fence, not knowing 
when he will fall and be impaled. The dan- 
gers of the job and the limitless hours it 
demands have always existed. But’ when 
students protest against war, racism and 
poverty, they espouse concerns which are 
basic to our existence. Our task becomes 
that of channeling their convictions into 
constructive action. As one who has sat 
in the chair for 25 years, I contend that 
the opportunities of the hour far out- 
weigh its sacrifices and offer an exciting 
challenge unequaled in the past. 
WEIMER K. HICKS 
President 

Kalamazoo College 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Objection Upheld 


Sir’ Re your story on the two recent 
balls in Portugal and Soraya’s comment 
on them, I would hke to transmit to you 
the feelinge—as a reader and subscriber— 
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(When businessmen called Long Distance only as a last resort.) 


That was bound to change. Business methods 
became more and more streamlined. Long Distance 
rates came down. And the phone came into its own. 
Businessmen want results, and now they want them 
faster than ever. ‘‘Settle it now by phone,”’ they say. 
Or, ‘Call Chicago and find out.’’ More and more, 
businessmen are discovering that a phone is 
just a phone until you learn how to use it. 
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that Time can err as an unusual con- ticle. Our neutrality has its foundation in reserves. In return, they put in a token 





























sequence of work, but should apologize 4 constitutional act of the Austrian Par tour of active duty and promised to serve 
whenever necessary for the errors, es hament which was passed in October 1955 if called. Now they have decided that 
pecially if personal images are involved Dr. Kurt Kresci they'd rather bitch than fight 
It is a fact that Soraya did not attend Press Attaché WARREN R. STANDLEY 
any of the parties, and Pm afraid Time Austrian Embassy Captain, U.S.A.R 
cant be sure of her having made the re Washington, D. North Coventry, Conn 
ferred-to statement. So, Time should loy 
a“ apologize, and not just note the Market Uplift Make It Human 
demurrer 
ARMANDO F, MARQUES Sir) ~No wonder the hordes of Wall Street Sir: I am interested in a statement in 
Cascais. Portupal : throb over Francine Gottfried [Sept. 27]. your review of NBC's Julia [Sept. 27 
She is an obvious drug to their sub Some of Julia’s problems are black, but 
> Time agrees, and apologizes to Princess — conscious qualms about depression. With — her aspirations and life-style are white 
Soraya their incessant search for affluence they're Are a woman's efforts to practice in her 
bound to discover that Mother Nature — profession, provide for her son and live tn 
Measure for Measures ywns a few shares a pleasant apartment “while aspirations?” 
Erik M. TEN KATE Really. | prefer to think of these as 
a Refer ing to your article \ Severe Somerset West. South Africa human aspirations 
ase of Angst in pe Oct. 4]. 1 PATRICLA OUIMETTE 
should like to state the events in Su Now really! Women and girls of Washington, D ¢ 
neighboring Czechos and particu Francine proportions are so common 
larly the presence of Warsaw Pact troops place over here in Deutschland that is — Directionally Directed Directive 
in that country have understandably re- the 34-24-35 figure that causes the males : 
ceived utmost attention by the Austrian to do a double take Sur Talk about Baffle-Gab [Sept. 13 
government. But IT would like to make ut ELIZABETH S. POTTER By your implistic application of min 
absolutely clear that at no instance and Mosfslden: Germany imized provisional specifics, along with 
from no qua whatsoever any threats your cava use of inverted postural alae 
have been uttered agains Austria whict proximiates YOu have openly commiuttec 
would have justified fea : as to an even Never-Readies yourselves to qu aatiaidee fiscal polariza 
tual violanion of Austnan neutrality. The Su Re wo article “They'd Rather Sue tion, This is wrong. Very wrong. Anyone 
measures taken by the Austrian govern Than igh Sept. 27) the US. Army with even the flimsiest knowledge of 
ment during the present crisis were pri should file a countersuit against the re America’s monetary feasibility potential 
marly designed to maintain order and servisis who refuse to ship out The will tell you that our very own direc 
security at the common frontier with charge? I openers hy not try fraud? tionally directed directives are much in 
Czechoslovakia. It has never been en Certain these wretched excuses for line with Red China’s tachcal onentation 
visaged to move the government from Vi soldiers have musrepresented themselves machinery 
enna to any other place to the Army not only as “ready” re In short, you are guilty of ignoring the 
For the sake of accuracy, I should like servists but as responsible citizens. The — classically ecurremt unilateral stability 
to add that Austria’s status of permanent mnly ready thing about them was their ac factor, This patently ridiculous! 
neutratity rs not based on the State Trea ceptance of a mont and the pro SHELLEY BERMAN 
ty of I9SS as you mention in your ar teciion from the dr fered by the Beverly Hills. Calif 
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MARK OF EXCELLENCE 





No wonder Buick owners keep selling Buicks for us. 


The look is new. personal and un impressive amount of comfort control lock that lets you automatically 
impressive Standard equipment includes a_ lock your ignition, steering column and 
But the look isn’t all that’s 430 cubic inch V8, automatic trans transmission controls when you turn off 
impressive. The 1969 Riviera has Buick’s mission, power stecring. power brakes, the key 
revolutionary new suspension system. It’s and more. Much more You're impressed? You have 
a major suspension refinement that affords Very impressive every right to be 
more stability than ever before Safety features. The 1969 Want to hear more 
And there's an upper leve Riviera has an impressive list, including Then see your Buick dealer 
ventilating system on the new Rivierathat Failsafe concealed headlamps and a and the 1969 Buick Riviera. Make your 
eliminates side vent windows. It adds new engine, stecring and transmission — favorable impression a complete one 


Wouldn't you really rather have a Buick? 








Most men like their Daiquiris on-the-rocks, 
in a glass theycan get a grip on. 


| 
402. lime juice and 1 level tsp. sugar | 

(or use Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix), 1!20z. | 
white or silver Puerto Rican rum. | 
Shake with ice and strain over ice cubes 

| 

| 

| 
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MAN'S 
DAIQUIRI 


-how to make it 


in an Old Fashioned glass. 


PUERTO RICAN RUMis 


light and dry and outsells all others 3 to 1 
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FREE-—31 rum recipes 


in a 20-page booklet 
Write: Rum Recipe Booklet, 
666 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10019. 
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SOME FORWARD MOTION FOR H.H.H. 


OT long after an advance text of 
Hubert Humphrey's Viet Nam 
speech reached the White House last 
week, Lyndon Johnson spent half an 
hour on the telephone with Richard 
Nixon. The White House, naturally, did 
not discuss the conversation, but it is a 
safe assumption that the Democratic 
President and the Republican presiden- 
tial candidate wasted litthe time talking 
about wheat sales or the World Series 
By the ttme Humphrey phoned the 
White House, shortly after delivering 
the speech, the reaction from Johnson's 
end of the line was, in the words of an 
aide to the Vice President, “very cool.” 
Washington has long hummed with 
rumors of a Johnson-Nixon “under- 
standing” on Viet Nam—something 
along the lines of “don't rock the boat,” 
To be sure, the President has pulled 
the rug out from under Humphrey ev- 
ery me he has deviated from the Ad 
ministration’s position on the war. Two 
weeks ago, during a heated meeting of 
the National Security Council, the 
President heard Defense Secretary 
Clark Cliford and then-Ambassador to 
the United Nations George Ball appeal 
for greater flexibility. Then Johnson de 
livered a choleric lecture against any 
gesture to mollify Hanor. He argued 
that 1) Hanoi was in no mood to re 
ciprocate: 2) the enemy would take ad 
vantage Of such a halt to step up sup 
ply convoys to the South; and 3) u 
would be immensely difficult, politically 
speaking. to resume the bombing tf Ha 
nor tailed to respond 
Johnson's hard line on the war is a 
problem that has dogged Humphrey 
With his televised speech, the Vice 
President again tried, harder than be 





tore, to place some distance between 
himself and the President. During the 
week, Humphrey also made his first ex- 
tended toray into the South, a region 
whose strong support for Nixon and 
Alabama's George Wallace has been an 
other major Humphrey headache. It 
turned out to be the most rousing tour 
of his disappointing campaign, topping 
off his most successful week to date 
Emblems of Service. In drafting his 
statement on Viet Nam, Humphrey 
chose his words with excruciating care 
He went through seven drafts of the 
speech, taped it six times before he 
was satisfied. James Rowe, a Humphrey 


campaign aide and a factotum for Dem- 
ocrauic administrations since the New 
Deal, said the wording of the crucial 
paragraphs “must have been changed 
300 to 400 times.” When he was ready, 
Humphrey made certain that the vice- 
presidential seal and flag—emblems of 
his service to Lyndon Johnson—were 
nowhere in sight. “I wanted to speak 





President's New Orleans speech last 
month, In beth statements, the President 
emphasized that some reciprocity from 
Hanoi was necessary before the U.S 
could undertake a bombing halt 
Subliminal Message. Though the 
words were essentially the same in 
Humphrey's speech, the music was dif- 
ferent. Humphrey managed to convey 





HUMPHREY GREETING SUPPORTERS IN JACKSONVILLE, FLA 
Not stepping on so many rocks or in so many holes as before. 


as Hubert H. Humphrey, candidate for 
President.” he explained 

Said) Humphrey “As President. | 
would stop the bombing as an accept- 
able msk tor peace because I believe it 
could lead to success in the negotiations 
und thereby shorten the war.” The Vice 
President added. “In weighing that risk, 
and before taking action, I would place 
key importance on evidence—direct or 
indirect—by word or deed—of Com- 
munist willingness to restore the De- 
militarized Zone between North and 
South Viet Nam, If the government of 
North Viet Nam were to show bad 
faith, | would reserve the right to re- 
sume the bombing.” 

Read literally, the Vice President's 
pronouncement was at best an_ insig- 
nificant deviation from Johnson's “San 
Antonio formula” of a year ago or the 


to many, however subliminally, his read 
iness to take greater risks to settle the 
war. House Republican leaders argued 
that Humphrey's position represented 
no departure. But Richard Nixon took 
the opposite tack. He implied that the 
Vice President was endangering the 
prospects for a settlement in Paris by 
breaking with the President, whose war 
policies Nixon generally supports, and 
by allowing Hanor to think that it might 
get a better deal from Humphrey. Aver- 
ell Harriman, the chief US 
ator in Paris, promptly contradicted 
Nixon, insisting that Humphrey's speech 
had done nothing to jeopardize the slow- 
paced peace talks 

With his speech, Humphrey succeed- 
ed in embarrassing Nixon slightly about 
his silence on the war. Writing in the 
Ripon Forum, magazine of the liberal 


negoti- 


Ripon Society, Oregon's G.O_P. Senator 
Mark Hatfield pointedly noted: “The 
Paris peace talks should not become the 
skirt for timid men to hide behind.” But 
only a disastrous dive in the polls could 
persuade Nixon to risk a potentially 
dangerous fight on the issue. He still 
maintains that for candidates to discuss 
possible future settlements can only 
damage efforts to end the war. 

If Nixon's silence was beginning to 
cost him support, Humphrey's statement 
won him some, particularly from dissi- 
dent Democrats. Senator Ted Kennedy 
sent a wire applauding his “courage” 
and declaring: “To all who look for 
peace in Viet Nam, you have given great 
encouragement and hope.” Ten liberal 


ranks of the Ku Klux Klan, the White 
Citizens Councils, the John Birch So- 
ciety, the armed Minutemen. or groups 
dedicated to the promotion of anti- 
Semitism.” Humphrey was just warm- 
ing up. He called Wallace a demagogue 
and compared him to Hitler. “He has 
sought to inflame fear, frustration and 
prejudice,” he said. “He pretends to be 
the friend of the workingman, but he 
is the creature of the most reactionary 
underground forces in American life.” 

Negroes, many of whom had talked 
about sitting out the race, seemed to 
agree. In any event, they were becom- 
ing sufficiently alarmed by the Wallace 
threat to start registering in numbers 
so that they could vote for the Vice 
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CARTOONIST'S VIEW OF THE WHITE HOUSE RACE 


House Democrats announced belated 
backing of Humphrey. 

Silent Hecklers. Buoyed by the re- 
sponse to his Viet Nam = speech—in- 
cluding more than $200,000 in fresh 
contributions—Humphrey plunged into 
his first round of genuinely successful 
campaigning since the convention, Iron- 
ically, the Vice President drew his larg- 
est and friendliest crowds in the South 
In Charlotte, N.C., the Coliseum was 
jammed by a crowd of 14,000 includ- 
ing many Negroes and students. In Salt 
Lake City, Nashville, Knoxville, Jack- 
sonville, Humphrey savored cheers 
After the Viet Nam speech, antwwar 
hecklers stilled their protests for the 
most part, 

On turf that George Wallace con- 
siders his own, Humphrey tore into the 
Alabamian with unmatched savagery— 
and won applause. “I've been told one 
hundred and one times this may not be 
the place [to criticize Wallace}, but I 
think it is.” Humphrey told a crowd of 
10,000 in Knoxville. “He stands, and 
he has always stood, as the apostle of 
the politics of fear and racism,” cried 
the Vice President. “Some of his po- 
litcal managers and even some of his 
presidential electors are drawn from the 
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President. “Negroes laughed at the Wal- 
lace candidacy,” said Field Jukes, a 
Humphrey aide. “Well, they aren't 
laughing now.” 

Richard Nixon also ventured into the 
South last week, but his treatment of 
Wallace was more restrained than Hum- 
phrey’s. Wallace, he said, “ts against 
many things Americans are frustrated 
about; I'm against them too. That goes 
beyond saving, ‘If someone lies down 
before a limousine I'd run him over.’ 
Anybody who says that shouldn't be 
President.” In fact, he told reporters, 
no man who talks that way “is even fit 
to be President.” Nixon’s crowds were 
uniformly large, but for the moment, it 
was Humphrey's campaign that seemed 
livelier—if only in contrast to his dis- 
mal showing earlier. 

“I feel good for the first time,” Hum- 
phrey told reporters aboard his cam- 
paign plane. “We're not stepping on so 
many rocks or in so many holes as we 
were at first.” Nobody was convinced 
that the Vice President had completely 
cut his bonds with Johnson. Certainly 
nobody suggested that he had made any- 
where near enough progress to cut ap- 
preciably into Nixon’s vast lead. But 
some polls taken by the Democratic Na- 





tional Committee showed that he was 
making progress, and that may be 
enough to give Humphrey’s campaign 
a shot of desperately needed confidence. 


Liberals for Nixon 


and Other Realignments 


Though his campaign seemed to be 
gaining momentum last week, Hubert 
Humphrey remains in deep trouble. Not 
the least of the old liberal’s afflictions 
is the continued disaffection—and of- 
ten outright hostility—of many fellow 
liberals. Walter Lippmann endorsed 
Richard Nixon, arguing that the Re- 
publican is a “maturer and mellower 
man” than he used to be and that the 
Democrats need a period of “rest and 
recuperation.” Murray Kempton wrote 
that the Democrats “deserve to lose.” 
Novelist Norman Mailer concluded that 
Nixon might not be all that bad (see 
THE PREss). Michigan's New Demo- 
cratic Coalition refused to endorse the 
party ticket. California’s Young Dem- 
ocrats voted not “to even begin to con- 
sider” supporting Humphrey unless he 
agrees to meet six demands, including 
a pledge of immediate withdrawal of 
U.S. forces from Viet Nam. 

For anti-Humphrey liberals, the war 
is the most passionate rallying cry, but 
not the only one. Having received the 
nomination On the strength of the ur- 
ban machines and the big wheels of or- 
ganized labor, Humphrey suffers from 
guilt by association. Martin Stone, a 
McCarthy leader in California, says of 
Humphrey's future: “He's _ finished. 
Nothing 1s going to change that. The 
old buffaloes are on their last legs.” Cal- 
ifornia’s former Governor Pat Brown, 
an orthodox liberal of the Humphrey 
stripe, laments: “It's a bad day for guys 
like me who have worked in politics all 
their lives. You know, those liberals can 
be bastards when they get their hooks 
into you.” 

A Third Party. Other hooks are pull- 
ing at the two-party fabric itself, Aaron 
Wildavsky, chairman of the political sci- 
ence department at Berkeley, sees 1968 
as a possible prelude to a general po- 
litical realignment, with the Republicans 
having more at stake in the long run 
than the Democrats. Writing in the cur- 
rent issue of Trans-action, Wildavsky 
reasons that if a “real Republican like 
Nixon cannot win under present fa- 
vorable circumstances, there would not 
appear to be much hope for the Re- 
publican Party as it is now constituted.” 
The G.O.P.’s far right might be driven 
to merge with the Wallace faction. Oth- 
er Republicans would then have little 
choice but to coalesce with middle- 
road Democrats. The extreme Demo- 
cratic dissidents, without hope of con- 
trolling the party, would merge with 
the New Left to form a third party. 

Wildavsky’s thesis is that the best 
chance of maintaining a stable two- 
party system is for Nixon to win. Out 
of power, the Democratic dissidents 
could work to capture control of the 
party from a discredited leadership. 
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But there is another possibility, If a 
Nixon Administration failed to defuse 
the law-and-order issue promptly, the 
fears and animosities that have made 
George Wallace a potent factor this 
year could well intensify. making the 
radical right a relatively durable force 
Polarization of the far right and the lib- 
erals could make for a Republican re- 
gime of short, unhappy duration 

Disaster Area. For the Democrats, it 
has become obvious that. win or lose, 
they are left with the problem of mark 
ing out new constituencies. After near- 
Iv 40 vears, the coalition assembled by 
Franklin Roosevelt ts in the final throes 
of disintegration, a process that was 
slowed down but not halted by Lyndon 
Johnson's 1964 victory. 

The South is a Democratic disaster 
area. with conservatism the dominant 
motif. Regardless of his warm reception 
in North Carolina, Humphrey has lost 
even some moderate Southern leaders 
who helped nominate him. The urban 
machines in the North have been de- 
caying for years, and Johnson has done 
nothing to reverse that trend. Working- 
class families grown affluent because of 
general prosperity are defecting to Nix- 
on and Wallace. Negroes, while gen- 
erally loyal, are distracted by the anti- 
Establishment mood of their militant 
elements and by grief over the loss of 
their favorite, Robert Kennedy. Some 
black voters may sit out the election. 

Some Democrats look beyond No- 
vember in search of new strength. In At- 
lanta, former Congressman Charles 
Weltner, secking election after two years 
of voluntary retirement, talks of a co- 
alition of “people concerned with the 
development of human potential’—ed 
ucated professionals, “enlightened” busi 
nessmen, Negroes, the progressive cl- 
ements of organized labor, moderate 
Southerners, new voters. In California, 
Assembly Speaker Jesse Unruh looks 
for a similar grouping and adds an- 
other target: liberal Republicans who 
could be weaned from the G.O.P. 

However uncomfortable its current 
condition, the U.S.'s oldest political par- 
ty" is not guite in extremis. Many mem- 
bers remain loyal. Even in this con- 
servative year, the Gallup poll finds 
that 46% of the public still identifies it- 
self as Democratic (though it is not nec- 
essarily prepared to vote that way In 
November) compared with 27% who 
claim the Republican label. In 1860 
the party was in such horrendous shape 
that it held two conventions and ran two 
candidates against Lincoln. But by the 
‘70s, the Democrats were united again. 
The rhythm of American politics invart- 
ably brings forward new issues and lead- 
ers to cope with them. Realignment 
within the party will create opportuni- 
ties. Nothing is more essential for the 
party’s long-term prospects. 


* The Democrats formally adopted their pres- 
ent title in 1840 after being known as the Dem- 
ocratic-Republican Party. The organization ac- 
tually goes back to the Virginia-New York 
axis formed before 1800 by Jefferson, Burr, 
Madison and Monroe 
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THE CAMPAIGN 


George's General 

For months, George Wallace had 
been casting about for a running mate, 
often in pretty strange waters. He con- 
sidered “Colonel” Harland Sanders, the 
fried-chicken king (“It's finger-lickin’ 
good”). He looked over Paul Harvey, a 
right-wing newscaster, former Secretary 
ot Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, and 
Orval Faubus, the ex-Governor of Ar- 
kansas. He nearly chose A. B. 
(“Happy”) Chandler. the former Gov- 
ernor and Senator from Kentucky, but 
Chandler proved too moderate on the 
race issue. Last week, after jokingly 
warning reporters that “I'm full of sur- 
prises,” he announced his decision: re- 
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WALLACE & LeMAY IN PITTSBURGH 
A bomb for starters 


tired Air Force General Curtis LeMay 
The choice of LeMay, 61, who had 


been mentioned as a possibility for 
weeks, was not all that surprising. 
The only surprise, in fact, was the 


look on Wallace’s face. Beaming with 
pleasure and pride, the Alabamian in- 
troduced his candidate to a Pittsburgh 
press conference, then stepped aside 
to let the general speak. Wallace’s ex 
pression quickly turned to obvious dis- 


may. Within the space of a minute, 
LeMay had made even Wallace ap- 
pear, by contrast, the image of the 


statesmanlike candidate 

It took some doing. The general said 
that he did not like having to fight in 
Viet Nam and saw no need to use atom- 
ic weapons there at present—although 
he once advocated destroying “every 
work of man” in North Viet Nam and 
bombing its citizens “back to the Stone 
Age” unless Hanoi ended the war. But 
in his mind an atomic bomb was just an- 
other bomb. “We seem to have a pho- 
bia about nuclear weapons. I think to 
most military men that a nuclear weap- 
on is just another weapon in our ar- 
senal,” he maintained. “I think there 
are many occasions when it would be 
most efficient to use nuclear weapons. 
However, the public opinion in this 





country and throughout the world throw 
up their hands in horror when you men- 
tion nuclear weapons, just because of 
the propaganda that's been fed to them. 
If I found it necessary, I would use any- 
thing that we could dream up—includ- 
ing nuclear weapons.” 

Southern Draw!. Wallace's discomfort 
was understandable. He knew that Bar- 
ry Goldwater lost countless votes in 
1964 because he was considered a bomb 
rattler, Though he is all bluster and 
bombast on domestic issues and a 100% 
hawk on Viet Nam, he has barred nu- 
clear weapons in Viet Nam. At the end 
of LeMay’s press conference, Wallace 
jumped on reporters for even raising 
the matter, declaring that “General Le- 
May hasn't said anything about the use 
of nuclear weapons.” 

For all of Wallace’s anxiety—and 
the quick, almost gleeful expressions of 
shock by Hubert Humphrey and Rich- 
ard Nixon—it was far from clear, how- 
ever, that the general would damage 
the ticket. In some areas, he may 
strengthen it. A war hero, LeMay will 
probably appeal to many as a man of 
courage. As head of the Strategic Air 
Command for nine years (1948-57) and 
Air Force Chief of Staff from 1961 to 
1965, he can hardly be dismissed as a 
mere eccentric. As a native of Ohio 
and a resident of California, he gives 
Wallace's pitch less of a Southern drawl 

and more appeal in both big states. 
As a lifelong Republican, he might in- 
duce some Goldwater conservatives to 
desert Nixon. 

Rosemary's Baby. Wallace was doing 
well on his own. In a swing through 
the East and Midwest last week—‘‘dan- 
gerous territory,” in the words of Aide 
Dick Smith—he continued to draw big 
crowds. Some 12,000 heard him speak 
in Flint, Mich. The only disappoint 
ment was Chicago, where an eight-block 
motorcade through the Loop drew only 
50,000; Nixon, by contrast, pulled at 
least 250,000 a month earlier, Almost 
everywhere there were hecklers, bran- 
dishing such signs as “If You Liked Hit- 
ler, You'll Love Wallace” and “Wallace 
Is Rosemary's Baby.” 

Though he sometimes appears nettled 
by the gibes, Wallace generally shows 
great skill in turning them to his own ad- 
vantage. “That's all right,” he said, mo- 
tioning toward 25 noisy hecklers in 
Indianapolis’) Monument Circle — last 
week, “Just turn the television on them, 
Now you're on television, fellas. Ev- 
erything’s all right.” Aides joke that if 
protesters ever fail to appear, Wallace 
would have to hire some. The can- 
didate quips: “They're on our payroll.” 
Or: “They just got me another 1,000,000 
votes.” 

The figure may be exaggerated, but 
there is litthe doubt that the shouters 
help rather than hurt. A huge majority 
of Americans (86% according to the 
Harris poll) profess to admire him for 
having the “courage to say what he real- 
ly thinks.” With a month to go to Elec- 
tion Day, Wallace appears, if anything, 
to be gaining momentum. 
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TWO TOUGH FIGHTS FOR THE SENATE 


Even with 34 Senate seats being contested this year, it is 
virtualiy impossible tor Democrats to lose numerical con- 
trol of the Senate. But there is a good chance that con- 
servative Republicans will win enough 
Southern Democrats and deprive moderates and liberals of 


IOWA: Avoiding an Avalanche 


‘@ lowa, where endiess acres of 
plump corn awaited harvest last 
week, the GOP. is looking forward 
to a bumper crop of its own. The lat- 
est polis give Richard Nixon a 2-to-1 
lead over Hubert Humphrey. The 
GOP. also has hopes of capturing 
the Governors mansion, both state 
houses, and six of Iowa's seven seats 
in the House of Representatives. To 
avert a total rout, dejected Democrats 
are looking to a lone champion, Gov- 
ernor Haroid E. Hughes, 46, a craggy- 
jawed former truck driver who ts bat- 
ting hard to avoid being buried under 
an anti Democratic avalanche 

During three terms as Governor 
Hughes established himself both as 
an outstanding liberal and a formi- 
dable vote-getter. When he decided to 
run for the US. Senate at the urging 
of the late Robert Kennedy, Repub- 
lican Incumbent Hickenlooper decided 
to retire Pitted against Hughes, a ge- 
nial 6-ft. 2-in., 230-lb. giant, is mod- 
erate Republican David Stanley, 40, 
an able state legislator. At one point 
Hughes looked like a sure bet. But he 
now figures he will need 150,000 to 
200,000 votes from Republicans to 
save himself. Conceded Hughes last 
week: “It's going to require a lot of 
ballot crossing to do it.” 

Let's Pray. Hughes’ approach to ts- 
sues is Often not exactly to lowans’ 
taste. His advocacy of a bombing halt 
in North Viet Nam does not sit too 
well with Hawkeye State voters. Even 
placid Iowa is concerned about law 
and order. Stanley stresses law. en- 





STANLEY CAMPAIGNING OVER COFFEE WITH REPUBLICAN LADIES 
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seats to join with 


forcement, “including civil — rights 
laws,” while Hughes underlines justice 
aS a prerequisite, Nevertheless, Iowans 
like their Governor's forthright ways, 
and this works in Hughes’ favor. “I 
mainiy talk from my gut,” says 
Hughes His often ragged syntax bears 
witness to a formal education that 
ended after a year of college, and he 
can cuss like a teamster. Once, local 
legend has it, he convened a meeting 
with the words “All right, you sons 
of bitches, lets pray.” He can also 
speak with a fervor honed by years 
as a Methodist lay preacher 

Hughes was raised according to 
stern fundamentalist precepts in Ida 
Grove (pop. 2,265) in western Iowa 
During World War I he saw brutal 
front-line combat in Tunisia, Sicily 
and Italy. The war deeply unsettled 
him. “I was taught it was wrong to 
kill, But in the Army you're taught to 
kill in the most efficient manner, It 
was hard to reconcile this with my re- 
ligious beliefs.” Back home in Ida 
Grove, he became a truck driver— 
and a helpless drunk. One morning in 
1952, Hughes came to in a Des Moines 
hote! with no inkling of how he got 
there and sought help from Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Nowadays, when he re- 
fuses a drink, he unhesitatinely ex 
plains why: “I'm an alcoholic.” Even 
so, he campaigned to legalize the sale 
of liquor by the drink in 1962 

Hughes has not been shy about 
changing his mind in public, either 
Once an enthusiastic supporter of Lyn- 
don Johnson and his Viet Nam pol- 
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ideological control. In California and lowa, contests will 
have considerable impact on the complexion of the Senate 
that convenes next January. In both, liberally oriented Dem- 
ocrats could win if they attract enough votes to withstand 
the trend to Nixon. A look at the two campaigns: 


icies, he turned against the war last 
year. At the Chicago convention, 
Hughes nominated Eugene McCarthy 
even though he never did warm to 
the Minnesotan as a potential Presi- 
dent. Hughes has since endorsed Hum- 
phrey while remaining an outspoken 
Viet Nam dove In another switch, 
Hughes, a hunter from childhood and 
the owner of 30 guns, dropped his op- 
position to firearms controls after Bob- 
by Kennedy and Martin Luther King 
were murdered He favors gun regis- 
tration, tells outdoorsmen: “People who 
hunt should lead the way.’ 

Mr. Clean. If Hughes is sometimes 
impulsive, his opponent is cool and 
calculating. A well-to-do lawyer from 
Muscatine, Stanley has a couple of 
set speeches that he delivers with iden- 
tical gestures and inflections to Ki- 
wanis meetings, kKaffee-klatches, and 
even to undergraduates. Since announc- 
ing his candidacy in June 1967, Stan- 
ley has covered 100,000 miles tn Iowa. 
In his smoothly engineered campaign, 
Stanley, a teetotaling, nonsmoking 
Methodist Sunday-school teacher, ts be- 
ing billed as “Mr. Clean.” 

His dour style has Hughes running 
hard—but not scared. “He has 
achieved a rare serenity,” declares 
Park Rinard, executive director of the 
League of ltowa Municipalities and 
one of the Governor's close friends 
“He hangs together and doesn't shred. 
I used to have to cheer him up. Now 
he cheers me up.” With luck, he could 
do the same for lowa’s disheartened 
Democrats come November. 


A EIPPER ASSOCIATES 
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CRANSTON WOOS VOTERS AT MEXICAN INDEPENDENCE DAY PARADE 


CALIFORNIA: Stirrings from Sleepy Hollow 


N 1962, California’s consistently in- 

consistent voters managed to pick 
for high state offices two men who 
could hardly have been more dissimilar, 
They elected Democrat Alan Cranston, 
a quiet, professorial liberal, to a second 
term as controller. They chose Max 
Rafferty, a flamboyant right-wing 
spellbinder, to be superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. This year, however, Cal 
ifornians can no longer have it both 
ways. Cranston and Rafferty are meet- 
ing head on in a bruising fight for the 
U.S. Senate seat of Minority Whip 
Thomas Kuchel. 

The race is being run against a back- 
drop of vague discontent. Californians 


are upset over Viet Nam and crime, 
but few are willing to forecast how 
those issues will cut on Nov. 5. Par 


The same voter will in 
sist On increased Social Security ben- 
efits and balanced budgets. Labor seems 
to be splitting its presidential vote be- 
tween Nixon and Wallace, largely ig- 
noring Humphrey, and may well give a 
sizable share of its senatorial vote to 
Rafferty 

Fustian Rhetoric. Rafferty, 51, who 
upset Kuchel in the Republican pri- 
mary in June, ts a master of the pol 
itics Of nostalgia. His rhetoric runs to 
the plush and fustian and is punctuated 
with such anachronistic expletives as 
“By Heaven!” and “Contound it!” and 
even “Horseteathers!” He considers law 
and order “the one great issue” of the 
campaign, constantly deplores the de- 
cay of all that seems good and simple 
in the American past. His targets tn- 
clude novels, newspapers, experimental 
theater, student demonstrators, the Su 
preme Court, dope addicts, television 
commentators, urban rioters, and “the 
rotting away of our ancient standards 
of simple decency and morality.” 

In contrast to Rafferty’s mordant or- 
atorical style, Cranston’s is flat and ex- 
pressionless, He tends to sprinkle poly- 
syllables over uncomprehending hearers, 


adoxes abound. 
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and, like Hubert Humphrey. he speaks 
for 20 minutes when the schedule calls 
for ten. Tall and lanky, Cranston broke 


track records at Stanford, and at 54 
stll exercises by occasionally jogging 
around the U.C.L.A. track. He helped 


found the arch-liberal California Dem- 
ocratic Council in 1953, then won the 
controller's job in the state’s 1958 Dem- 
ocratic landslide. Cranston Jost the sen- 
atorial nomination to Salinger in 1964 
and the controllership itself in the 1966 
near-sweep by Republicans that saw 
Ronald Reagan defeat Democrat Pat 
Brown to become Governor and Raf 
ferty re-elected schools superintendent 

Close to Treason. The contest ts per 
haps the state’s nastiest since Richard 
Nixon's epic battle against Helen Ga- 
hagan Douglas in 1950. Rafferty de- 
scribes the United World Federalists 
and the American Veterans Committee, 
two organizations with which Cranston 
has worked closely, as “radical lett- 
wing groups.” Two weeks ugo, he called 
Cranston’s prescription for peace in Viet 
Nam, which includes a bombing halt 
in the North, “perilously close to a pol 
icy of treason.” Shocked by their can 
didate’s accusation, five prominent mod- 
erate Republicans last week urged the 


state G.O.P. central committee “to pub- 
licly censure Rafferty” for using “in- 
flammatory, irresponsible and unwor- 
thy” language 


The Democrats have not exactly cod 
dled Rafferty during the campaign 
Cranston has refused to debate him, de 
claring: “He's a har. How can you de 
bate with a har?” Democrats denounce 
Rafferty as a “racist” for calling the 
state’s fair-housing law a “forced hous- 
ing” act. With obvious relish, partic- 
ularly in view of Ralferty’s ringing con- 
demnation of draft-card burners as 
“creeps, cowards, unwashed, long-haired 
Communists,” the Democratic-leaning 
Long Beach Independent has accused 
the G.O.P candidate of being something 
less than avid to serve in the Armed 





RAFFERTY REACHING FOR LOS ANGELES VOTES 


Forces during World War II. Citing 
Rafferty’s 4F status (for flat feet), the 
newspaper quoted his ex-wife: “He said 
if that didn’t work, it would be easy to 
have an accident and shoot a toe off.” 
Swift Change. With his stringy legs, 
gaunt visage and balding, grey-tringed 
pate, Cranston looks like a latter-day 
Ichabod Crane, and his campaign style 
is reminiscent of Sleepy Hollow. None- 
theless, he holds a substantial lead over 
Rafferty in recent surveys, despite the 
fact that G.O.P. Presidential Candidate 
Richard Nixon appears to be far ahead 


of Democrat Hubert Humphrey. Re- 
cently, Mervin Field's Califorma Poll 
gave him a lead of 47% to 35%, with 


13% undecided and 3% in the “won't 
vote” category. There is likely to be an 
extraordinary amount of ticket splitting; 
Pollster Don Muchmore found that 
28% of California's Republicans aim 
to cross over to Cranston, 16% of the 
Democrats to Rafferty 

One result of Rafferty’s poor show- 
ing has been to bring Governor Rea- 
gan plunging in to his rescue. It ts 
“absolutely imperative,” said Reagan, 
“that Max Rafferty be the next United 
States Senator.” Reagan deputized his 
two top aides to spur Raflerty’s fag 
ging campaign, and he has sent out an 
emergency appeal for financial help to 
his “kitchen cabinet” of rich California 
businessmen 

Rafferty himself did not seem 
ried. He came from behind in both his 
1962 campaign and this year’s primary 
race against Kuchel. Besides, he has lit- 
tle use for polls. “The pollsters in Cal- 
ifornia are flagrant liars,’ he storms 
“Their polls are phony, stupid and 
rigged.” They are nothing of the sort, 
but Rafferty may not be entirely un- 
justified in ignoring their September 
samplings. In California, the nation’s 
most populous state and growing more 
so at the rate of 1,200 people a day, tt 
is a commonplace that everything can 
change in 24 hours 


wor- 
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THE SENATE 


The Fortas Defeat 

When Abe Fortas was nominated last 
summer as Chief Justice of the U.S., 
few doubted that he would win swift ap- 
proval. He had, after all, already been 
before the Senate and been confirmed 
as an Associate Justice, and even For- 
tas’ critics acknowledged that his is one 
of the nation’s best legal minds. Grad- 
ually, however, opposition mounted, 
partiy because confident Republicans 
wanted to name a new Chief Justice 
themse!ves come January. The most se- 
rious argument against Fortas was that 
he remained a close adviser to Lyndon 
Johnson after joining the court. There 
was also Fortas’ imprudence in recent 
ly accepting $15,000 for 18 hours of lec- 
turing at American University 

Fortas finally became the hapless fo- 
cus of conservative unrest Over court de- 
cisions On pornography and the rights 
of criminal suspects. The attack de- 
veloped into an assault on the whole 
Warren court, impairing its prestige se- 
verely in the process (see THE Law) 
Last week the nomination that once 
looked like a sure thing went down to 
an embarrassing defeat. 

Constitutionally Tragic. “Never in 
our history,” cried Michigan’s Demo- 
cratic Senator Philip Hart, “has a mat- 
ter of the nomination of a Justice to 
the Supreme Court been resolved by a 
filibuster.” But shortly after Hart spoke, 
the Senate refused to cut off debate on 
whether it should even take up the For- 
tas nomination, thereby killing his 
chances. The vote was 43 against clo- 
ture to 45 in favor—14 short of the two- 
thirds needed to stop the anti-Fortas 
filibuster 

Next day, at Fortas’ request, Lyndon 
Johnson withdrew the nomination, It 
was a profound humiliation for the 
President. Said Johnson: “The action 
of the Senate, a body I revere and to 
which I devoted a dozen years of my 
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life, is historically and constitutionally 
tragic.” Johnson was referring to the 
fact that the Senate had never actually 
voted on the merits of the nomination, 
only on the procedural question of giv- 
ing it formal consideration. All but for- 
gotten was another loser in the affair 
Homer Thornberry, who was to have re- 
placed Fortas as an Associate Justice 
on the court. Since Fortas will now 
keep his own seat, there is now no 
room tor Thornberry; his nomination 
hes in a legal limbo 

The Fortas defeat was a notable vic- 
tory for Michigan Republican Robert 
Griffin. As leader of the anti-Fortas 
fight, Griffin had taken to wearing on 
his lapel! a golden miniature of the 
mythological beast that is his family’s 
namesake. In the legends of ancient 
Greece, a griffin had the body of a 
lion and the head and wings of an 
eagle. and served to guard the gold of 
the realm. Griffin's wife recently told 
him: “You are opposing the President, 
the Supreme Court, the minority lead- 
er of the Senate, the majority leader 
of the Senate and the American Bar As- 
sociation. Who do you think you are?” 
In reply, Griffin only smiled. In fact, 
at the end, Griffin even forced Mi- 
nority Leader Everett Dirksen to aban- 
don his onginal support of Fortas’ 
nomination. Two weeks ago, when he 
recognized that Griffin had enlisted a 
solid majority of Senate Republicans 
against Fortas, Dirksen abruptly re- 
versed himself 

Determined to Persevere. The Presi- 
dent now has several options open to 
him. He could wait until January, when 
the new Congress has convened and 
just before his own term expires, to con- 
fer with the congressional leadership 
and offer a noncontroversial nominee. 
He could nominate a Senator like Hart 
He could appoint another nominee im 
mediately, before the Supreme Court 
gets far into its new term. Among the 
other names currently bruited about in 
Washington, though with no real con- 
viction that any will be submitted: for- 
mer Associate Justices Tom Clark and 
Arthur Goldberg, Defense Secretary 
Clark Clifford, Treasury Secretary Hen- 
ry Fowler and Vict Nam Negotiator 
Cyrus Vance 

One thing at least was clear: Fortas 
aims to stay on the court to vindicate 
himself, if for no other reason, When 
Arthur Goldberg spoke at a New York 
University convocation last week, he 
said that his wife Dorothy had tele- 
phoned Fortas after the Senate vote. 
During the conversation, Dorothy Gold- 
berg had quoted Benjamin Franklin 
“We must not in the course of public 
life expect immediate approbation of 
our services. But let us persevere 
through abuse and even injury.” Mid- 
way through his own 40-minute speech 
on the 14th Amendment, Fortas won 
an ovation when he turned to Gold- 
berg and declared: “Tell Dorothy that 
so far as I am concerned, I shall 
persevere.” 
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LABOR 
Deathtrap for Wetbacks 


Barely audible cries and the muffled 
thudding of fists came from a rented 
truck parked beneath a pitiless sun in 
San Antonio, Texas. Summoned to in- 
vestigate, police smashed the truck's 
locked back door, peered inside and re- 
coiled, Crammed into the airless, oven- 
hot space were 47 Mexican laborers. 
One was dead, two dying. Fifteen oth- 
ers had to be hospitalized for heat pros- 
tration. The truck driver had fled. For 
the hapless Mexicans, it was the end of 
a dream of jobs in Chicago as illegal 
wetback immigrants. Each had paid 
1,250 pesos ($100) to be brought into 
the U.S. by smugglers who operate like 
latter-day slave traders. 

After being rescued from the aban- 
doned truck—and then arrested—Out- 
lio Pantoja, 31, a ranch hand with five 
children, told of painstakingly saving 
enough pesos to pay off a smuggler. 
With others, he journeyed to Piedras 
Negras opposite Eagle Pass, Texas 
“Night came.” he recounted later. “We 
took all our clothes, rolled them in a 
bundle so they wouldn't get wet, then 
waded across the river naked, holding 
our clothes over our heads.” The wet- 
backs met “The Man” in a thicket. He 
took their money, then locked them in 
the truck, After 15 minutes on the 
road, the cramped Mexicans discovered 
that there was no ventilation. “The air 
was gone,” Pantoja said. “We couldn't 
breathe. I fainted.” Others managed to 
pierce two small holes in the roof, but 
there was still not nearly enough air 
for 47 men. Leonel Zavila, 18, told of 
banging vainly on the window behind 
the driver's seat during the ride. “How 
can people be so inhuman?” 

Green Cards. Wetbacks from Mexico 
have been entering the U.S. in a rising 
flood. Last month border patrolmen of 
the U.S. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service seized more than 14,000— 
1,000 more than the monthly average. 
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AT EL CENTRO, CALIF 
in a latter-day slave trade. 


Thousands more filter past roadblocks 
and airplane spotters or wade the shal- 
low Rio Grande in search of jobs as 
“stoop” laborers on farms. Most wet- 
back workers make it across the bor- 
der on their own. Illegal labor con- 
tractors smuggle others across. 

The traffic keeps border patrols busy 
from Brownsville, Texas, to Chula Vis- 
ta, Calif. Last week patrols near San 
Antonio intercepted two camper trucks, 
one containing 15 wetbacks, the other 
17. All but a handful of the illegal tm- 
migrants are simply sent back across 
the border, but many return. They have 
become a special curse to the AFI 
CLO. United Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee, which is waging an uphill 
struggle to organize migrant laborers. I- 
legal workers, the union charges, have 
been hired by union-hating farmers to 
break strikes. About 2,200 wetbacks 
have been arrested in the past six 
months in California's Kern County, 
the scene of a bitter strike against grow- 
ers of table grapes organized by César 
Chavez, leader of the farm workers. 
Other strikebreakers, the union alleges, 
have been recruited illegally trom 
among “green-card” workers—ahens 
who hold U.S. residence permits but 
commute from Mexico. The going price 
for a forged green card, the union says, 
is a mere $150. 

Adios, Braceros. The added influx of 
wetbacks coincides with moves by the 
U.S. to restrict legal entry of migrant 
workers. Only two weeks ago, Secretary 
of Labor Willard Wirtz bid adios to 
the braceros, who once crossed the bor- 
der as contract laborers at the rate of 
400,000 a year. The braceros, Wirtz an- 
nounced, were no longer needed, Union 
organizers welcomed the move. Their 
only complaint is that the braceros have 
become dispensable primarily because 
the U.S. Government, bowing to the 
growers’ wishes, is so lax in its vigi- 
lance of the 2,013-mile border that thou- 
sands of Mexican laborers cross into 
the U.S. illegally. 
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RIVERS 


Unlocking the Arkansas 

Rising in the Rockies and meandering 
listlessly through four states, the silt- 
strangled Arkansas River has brought 
devastating floods and fascinating leg- 
ends to the hapless people along its 
banks, but not much else. Boatmen in 
the 1840s stopped near Conway to soak 
up liquor and lie in the sun until they 
swelled like toads, giving Toadsuck Fer- 
ry tts name. At Dwight Mission, the 
Cherokee sage, Sequoyah, developed his 
syllabary in 1828, providing a written 
Indian language. Now Toadsuck Ferry 
is gone, replaced by a bridge, and 
Dwight Mission hes under the waters 
of a reservoir. Both are victims of one 
of the most ambitious and controversial 
public-works schemes tn US. history— 
the $1.2 bilhon Arkansas Basin Nav- 
igation Project. Formally dedicated in 
Litthe Rock last week, the project has 
been both praised as a plan to revo- 
lutionize the region and assailed as a 
silly extravagance. 

Down to the Sea. Oklahoma's Will 
Rogers once cracked: “When the Ar- 
kansas, Red River, Salt Fork, Verdigris, 
Caney, Cat Creek, Possum Creek, Dog 
Creek and Skunk Branch al! are up 
after a rain, we got more seacoast than 
Australia.” Despite its tendency to burst 
its banks, the Arkansas was nonetheless 
a busy waterway. Keelboats explored it 
in the early 1800s. By the 1820s side- 
wheelers pushed past the Fort Smith 
sandbars. Before going to Texas, Sam 
Houston steamed up a tributary in Okla- 
homa to wed his Cherokee beauty. 
Henry Shreve, founder of Shreveport, 
in 1833 eliminated 1,500 navigational 
snags, but boatmen still grumbled that 
the river's “bottom is too near tts top.” 
By the 1870s, the snags, sandbars and 
erratic flow were stifling trafic along 
the Arkansas, and when raids spanned 
the river at the turn of the century, 
even the steamboats vanished. 
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After a 1943 flood, Oklahoma's late 
Senator Robert S. Kerr turned his con- 
siderable skills as a cloakroom operator 
to winning approval for a scheme to 
tame the river, In 1955 the first major 
funds were appropriated. From the start, 
opponents quipped that it would be 
cheaper to pave the Arkansas than to 
dam it. Yet the project is now three- 
fourths completed. Eventually, 17 locks 
and dams (the biggest named for Kerr) 
will create a 446-mile skein of lakes run- 
ning clear down to the Mississippi near 
Yancopin, Ark., forming a barge chan- 
nel nine feet deep and at least 150 feet 
wide 

A §$0-mile downstream stretch is al- 
ready navigable, will be extended an- 
other 100 miles to Little Rock before 
year’s end. Engineers predict yearly ben- 
efits of $69,927,400, by 1970, a strange- 
ly precise estimate arrived at by com- 
bining savings in flood control, hydro- 
electric energy, recreation and freight. 
Up and down the river, land prices 
have soared—in one case from $25 an 
acre to $2,500 with no ceiling yet in 
sight. Boats have become as ubiquitous 
as second cars. Supporters of the proj- 
ect claim that cheap transportation will 
tap the landlocked region’s raw mate- 
rials and enrich 8,000,000 citizens of 
eight states. 

Inland Port. The biggest gainer could 
be little Catoosa, a once bedraggled 
Tulsa suburb (pop. 1,000), which ex- 
pects after 1970 to handle 12,500,000 
tons of cargo a year, more than the 
ports of St. Louis, Memphis, Pittsburgh 
or St. Paul. The new port is also ex- 
pected to generate 14,000 new jobs and 
$500 million in investment. But all that 
must wait until a channel is dug from 
a big tract of land where cottonwoods, 
scrub oak and pecan trees now stand. 
For the present, though, it is rather jar- 
ring to see a big white water tower 
with the legend poRT CITY OF CATOO- 
SA rising above acre after acre of dry, 
dusty land, 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
Costume Party 


One bare-chested guest in a_ beret 
was ejected for wearing a bandolier of 
live ammunition. Hirsute Abbie Hoff- 
man stopped twirling his yo-yo long 
enough to raise his hand and ask grave- 
ly “May I go to the bathroom?” Nancy 
Kurshan, clad as a witch, alternately 
burned incense and smooched with a 
brown-bearded, bell-bearing friend. She 
identified her organization as the Wom 
en’s International Terrorist Conspiracy 
from Hell, and intoned 


Peace groups, the international stu- 
dent conspiracy, 





YIPPIE LEADER RUBIN IN WASHINGTON 
From toads and a pressure-cooked flag. 


The Revolution—all are our children 

We concocted Chicago from one Bat 
jor peace, 

Numerous Democratic toads, 

And a pressure-cooked American 
flag. 


It was a party only to the guests. 
The host, a subcommittee of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, had 
issued subpoenas instead of invitations 
in an effort to determine precisely 
who had concocted Chicago. The pur- 
pose of last week's hearing in Wash- 
ington, said Subcommittee Chairman 
Richard Ichord,* was to find out the 
extent to which the Chicago rumble 
had been “planned, instigated, incited 
or supported by Communist and other 
subversive organizations and = individ- 
uals.” and to see whether they should 
recommend that any legislation be en 
acted by Congress. 


The chairman of the full committee, Lou 
isiana Democrat Edwin Willis, was upset late 
last month in a runoff primary. Willis, 64, at 
tributed his defeat to “Johnson haters.’ 
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Aligned Policies. Apart from the bi 
zarrely costumed and deliberately 
clownish yippies. a number of friendly 
witnesses appeared before the subcom- 
mittee. HUAC's research consultant, 
James Gallagher, said that the Chicago 
demonstrations during the week of the 
Democratic Convention were “in line 
with the policies of Hanoi, Peking and 
Moscow”—which must mark the first 
time in years that Moscow and Peking 
have lined up together. From Chicago tt- 
self came two members of the city's po- 
lice intelligence unit. Police Sergeant 
Joseph Grubisic revealed that “captured 
documents” disclosed plans by the dem- 
onstrators to heckle the presidential can 
didates, harass voters at the polls on 
Election Day and, finally, to crash the 
presidential inauguration in Washington 
next January 

Robert Pierson, an undercover man 
from the Cook County State's Attor- 
ney’s Office, produced the juiciest tes- 
tumony. Disguised in goggles and blue 
jeans and astride a rented motorcycle, 
Pierson had infiltrated a yippre group 
known as the Headhunters, and soon 
rose to the dizzying position of per 
sonal bodyguard to the yippie leader, 
Jerry Rubin. Pierson told how he had at 
tended a yippie party in suburban Chi- 
cago where there was plenty of dope 
and girls, and informed the shocked 
committeemen, “They drank, took pills 
and engaged in sex.” As for Rubin, Prer- 
son testified, “he said we were to kill 
the pigs, all the presidential candidates 
and Mayor Daley. We were to disrupt 
the city.” Later in a rebuttal, Rubin in 
sisted, “It's all les, crazy, vicious les 
Cops are killers, and they see killers in 
everyone else ™ 

Shouted Obscenity. The yippies’ law- 
yers loudly protested testimony that 
might prejudice grand-jury proceedings 
against their chents in Chicago and re 
peatedly demanded the right to chal 
lenge or cross-examine witnesses. [chord 
turned them down every time on 
grounds that “this is a legislative pro 
ceeding. This ts not a court of law.” Be- 
tween gavel whacks, Ichord warned: “If 
you're going to burst out with any more 
emotional outbursts, please leave the 
room.” Hoffman asked to be excused be- 
cause he felt on the brink of an emo- 
tional outburst, then shouted an obscen 
ity as the door closed behind him 

By the time the hearings ended, the 
subcommittee may not have accom 
plished much tn the wavy of preparing 
future legislation. But the yippies, in 
their effort to turn the hearings into a 
circus, proved more puerile and vulgar 
than satrical or funny. The gap be 
tween the two sides seemed limitless 
As the yippies followed Rubin out in 
one of their periodic protests, South 
Carolina’s Congressman Albert Watson 
asked Police Witness Grubisic in puz- 
zlement, “How can you account for peo- 
ple following anyone like that?” Gru- 
bisic could only shake his head and 
reply: “I don't Know, other than that 
they're different.” 






WHAT IF THE 
HOUSE DECIDES? 


RCHAIC laws and institutions are 


often dangerous—a_ truism that 
Americans are rediscovering in a rath- 
er special sense during the 1968 pres- 
idential campaign. They are doing so 
with the help of George Wallace. The 
Alabamian 1s gaining so many votes, 
says one happy Southern Congressman, 
that he is now as strong as “SO acres 
of horseradish.” Other Congressmen 
are appalled at the possible result: the 
Wallace phenomenon may throw the 
election into the House of Represen- 
tatives. The outcome could foil most 
voters’ wishes and upset the two-party 
system in Congress. To House Majority 
Whip Hale Boggs, “the idea is absolute 
anarchy.” 

The problem is that a_ presidential 
candidate needs more than a popular 
plurality to win the election—he must 
also gain a clear majority in the Elec 
toral College, which now has 538 elec- 
tors. The Twelfth Amendment (1804) 
requires separate electoral votes for 
President and Vice President. But this 
originally clarifying rule has long been 
a potential source of confusion. If the 
popular winners lack electoral major- 
ities, the House selects a President from 
among the three candidates who have 
received the most votes in the Elec 
toral College. The Senate picks a Vice 
President in the same fashion, but con- 
siders only the leading two candidates 
for that office. Deadlocks are less likely 
in the Senate, with only two men at 
issue, than in the House with three 
Under the entire system, however, in- 
credible deals and pressures become 
possible. 

fhe decision has not been referred 
to Congress since 1824, when Andrew 
Jackson lost the presidency (he later 
won it twice) despite having collected 
42.2% of the popular vote, against 
31.9% for John Quincy Adams and 
13% each tor House Speaker Henry 
Clay and Georgia’s William H. Craw- 
ford, In the Electoral College, Jackson's 
three opponents denied him a majority 
In the House, Clay threw his support 
to Adams, who thus became President 
Though Clay hotly denied Jacksonian 
charges that he had made a deal, he 
was soon appointed Secretary of State 
by Adams. Tempers ran so high that 
Clay fought a duel with John Ran 
dolph, who had publicly vilified the 
Clay-Adams alliance as “the combina 
tion of the Puritan and the blackleg.” 





Uneasy Control 


A similar set-to, if not a duel, could 
possibly recur this year if Wallace won. 
say, the 47 electoral votes of Alabama. 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
South Carolina. In that case. either 


Richard Nixon or Humphrey would 
need 55% of the remaining electoral 
votes to take the election. A popular- 
vote cliffhanger such as 1960 might 
well send the election to Capitol Hiil— 
resulting in all sorts of weird possibi! 
ites and permutations 

In the House, each state’s delegation 
ina presidential showdown has just 
one vote—to be determined by a sim 
pie majority of the delegation. There 
are now 29 Democratic-controlled del- 
egations in the House, with 18 con- 
trolled by Republicans, and three even- 
ly split (a ted vote in a delegation 
neutralizes it), Yet 30 delegations are 
so closely divided that the shift of a sin- 
gle seat in November could change their 
makeup to Democratic, Republican or 
neutral. With the votes of 26 of the 50 
House delegations needed to choose a 
President, the G O P. could increase its 
present control from 18 delegations to 
the required majority by simply elect- 
ing one new Congressman in each of 
seven close states and two in another 
state 

Predicting a House decision ts ob- 
viously impossible at this point, Even 
if the Democrats retained control of a 
majority of the delegations, some in- 
dividual Congressmen, under pressure 
from constituencies or conscience, 
might bolt the party, Many Southern 
Democrats, whether pro- or anti-Wal- 
lace, might turn against the Admin- 
istration leadership and vote the way 
their districts did—presumably for the 
Alabamian 

Speaker John McCormack and Ma- 
jority Leader Carl Albert insist’ that 
House Democrats must stick to the par 
ty line, and they are preparing to dis 
cipline renegades severely by stripping 
them of seniority and desirable com- 
mittee assignments if they fail to vote 
for Humphrey. House Republican Lead- 
er Jerry Ford has cannily avoided mak 
ing any such threats to G.O.P. Con- 
gressmen. For one thing. he knows how 
much easier it will be for Republicans 
to pledge their support to Nixon than 
it will be for all Democrats—partic- 
ularly Southerners—to promise in ad- 
vance to back Humphrey. In fact, Ford 
is prepared to welcome defecting Dem- 
ocrats into the G.O.P. and assign them 
to new committee posts befitting their 
talents and seniority. If Ford gets many 
takers, both liberal Democrats and lib- 
eral Republicans may face a new ma- 
jority of G.O.P. conservatives, many of 
them Wallacites. 

Democrats, Republicans and Wallace 
partisans are all thinking up speculative 
election scenarios. One possibility is that 
neither Nixon nor Humphrey might win 
an apparent majority of electoral votes 
in November. Then, between the elec- 
tion and the official balloting of the 
Electoral College on December 16, Wal- 
lace would try to bargain his electoral 
votes for such concessions as a voice 
in selecting Cabinet members or Su- 
preme Court Justices. If that fell 
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through, Wallace could still throw his 
electors to one of the candidates—and 
loudly claim to have elected that man 
President 

Another possibility ts that Nixon or 
Humphrey might win the presidency in 
the House—and then find himself with 
a Vice President of the opposite party 
after the Senate has acted. One sce 
nario now current in Washington 

On Nov. 5, Nixon emerges with the 
most votes, popular and electoral, in 
the three-man race. Humphrey follows, 
but Wallace has amassed enough elec- 
toral strength to deny both men the 
presidency. Nixon and Humphrey re- 
fuse to bargain for Wallace's electoral 
votes. The election therefore goes to 
the House, where the Democrats have 
retained control of 27 state delegations. 
At the same time, the Senate meets to 
name a Vice President. There, the Dem- 
ocrats have retained control, 53 to 47 
The rules eliminate the No. 3. can- 
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didate: out goes Curtis LeMay, the Wal- 
lace running mate. And enough South- 
ern Democrats follow party discipline 
to elect Edmund Muskie as Vice Presi- 
dent. In the House, however, all three 
presidential candidates are eligible. 
Southern Democrats. enraged by Hum- 
phrey’s attacks on Wallace during the 
bitter campaign, refuse to fall in be- 
hind the Minnesotan. Some cross party 
lines to vote for Nixon, but for days 


the House remains deadlocked. Thus, 
in accordance with the 20th Amend- 
ment, Muskie is sworn in as Acting 


President on Jan. 20 and serves “until 
a President shall have qualified”’—con- 
ceivably as long as four years, if the 
House impasse continues 


Bizarre Plausibility 

There are other odd—and rather 
chilling—possibilities. A sample fantasy 
The Wallace-LeMay ticket runs second 
in electoral votes behind Nixon-Agnew. 
On New Year's Day, the Communist 
Chinese strike the U.S. in Asia, per- 
haps in Viet Nam; a tide of reaction 
floods the nation. The House remains 
deadlocked on a presidential choice af- 
ter days of belligerent debate. Wallace 
supporters scent victory and refuse to 
bolt to Nixon. The Senate, meantime, 
bows to the nation’s angry mood and 
by two votes names Curtis LeMay to 
be Vice President. With the House still 
deadlocked on Jan. 20, LeMay becomes 
Acting President. (If the Senate tied be- 
fore Jan. 20, Vice President Humphrey's 
vote would be decisive.) 

Should both the House and the Sen- 
ate remain deadlocked, of course, then, 
according to the rules of succession 
laid down in 1947, the Acting Presi- 
dent would be 77-year-old John Mc- 
Cormack—assuming that he wins a fifth 
term as House Speaker 

One New York lawyer argues that 
even Nelson Rockefeller could wind up 
in the White House. This theory has a 
bizarre plausibility. Assume that Wal- 
lace carries only four Deep South states 
with a combined total of less than 43 
electoral votes. As one result, both Nix- 
on and Humphrey fail to gain the need- 
ed 270 majority in the Electoral Col- 
lege. As another, New York's 43 elec- 
tors—chosen under Nixon's G.O.P. ban- 
ner but not constitutionally bound to 
vote for him—revive old loyalties, cast 
their ballots for Rockefeller. Heeding 
the Constitution, the Electoral College 
sends the names of Nixon, Humphrey 
and Rockefeller to the House as the 
three top electoral vote getters. The 
House, unable to resolve a deadlock be- 
tween Nixon and Humphrey, turns to 
a compromise choice—President Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

Impossible? No, but highly improb- 
able. And yet there is an uneasy feel- 
ing that none of these speculations can 
be totally dismissed. The American elec- 
toral system is so archaic and complex 
that, in uncertain times, it is bound to 
stimulate fantasy and even fear. 
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CAUGHT BETWEEN THE BLOCS 


UROPE once again is built of 
blocs. They had never, of course, 
tumbled down quite so completely as 
many of the West's optimistic exponents 
of détente had supposed. Last week, as 
the U.S. and Soviet Foreign Ministers 
addressed the United Nations’ General 
Assembly, each enjoined the other not 
to intrude on his country’s sphere of in- 
fluence. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
stressed the U.S. resolve to protect West 
Germany and West Berlin from ag 
gression. Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko emphasized the Soviet 
Union's determination to retain its hold 
on Eastern Europe and warned that 
Russia would not allow any outsider 
“to snatch even one link” from the So- 
cialist Community of nations 

Even though it unmistakably evoked 
the old, unpleasant atmosphere of the 
cold war, such frank talk perhaps helped 
to clarify the new political realities in 
Europe. Certainly the edgy West Ger 
mans were measurably relieved by 
Rusk’s reassurances. The situation in 
Central Europe cooled enough for the 
Austrians, who had been troubled by 
the Soviet troop build-up in neighboring 
Czechoslovakia, to go ahead with plans 
to demobilize 11,000 Austrian army 
draftees whose training period had been 
extended as a result of the Soviet- 
made crisis. 

Shouting Match. The revival of the 
bloc system brought scant comfort to 
one country that is perilously caught 
both geographically and ideologically 
between the two blocs. It is Yugoslavia, 


whose President, Marshal Josip Broz 
Tito, not only was the first Eastern Eu- 
ropean ruler to achieve his indepen- 
dence from the Soviet overlordship but 
also served as an inspiration to Czecho- 
slovak Party First Secretary Alexander 
Dubéek in his ill-starred search to find 
a measure of freedom within Commu- 
nism. The recent Soviet press campaign 
against Tito (“lover of counter-revo 
lution”) and his country is almost as bit- 
ter as the one against West Germany 
Al a meeting last summer on his resort 
isle of Brioni in the Adriatic, Tito got 
into a shouting match with Soviet Am- 
bassador Ivan Benediktov. “Lies! Lies!” 
cried Tito, as the Soviet diplomat read 
a note from Moscow giving the Soviet 
version of events in Czechoslovakia 
“You cannot talk that way,” the Rus- 
sian remonstrated. “Don't interrupt 
me!” shouted Tito 

A Soviet invasion ts still considered 
unlikely by Western observers. None- 
theless, the Yugoslavs are preparing for 
the worst, Tito, fearing a Soviet-in- 
spired attempt on his life, has taken spe 
Throughout 
the country, bomb shelters are being 
built. As an added touch of realism, Yu- 
goslav airplanes drop smoke bombs on 
some cities during air-raid drills. Emu- 
lating the tactics of the Czechoslovak 
broadcasters, Yugoslav radio stations 
are setting up alternative facilities out- 
side the cities so that they can keep 
the people informed in the event that 
the urban areas fall to invaders. The 
300,000-man Yugoslav army, which is 


cial security precautions 





YUGOSLAV PARTISANS DURING WORLD WAR II 
Ready to fall back on their own tradition for dealing with invaders. 
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VICE PRESIDENT KARDEU & TITO (1967 
A poison pen letter from Stalin 


equipped with a mixture of US. and 
Soviet weaponry, is on full alert 
Troops, who have orders to shoot if 
fired upon, are digging into defense po- 
sitions all along the 800-mile border 
that the Yugoslavs share with Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria 

The Yugoslav battle plan calls for 
the army simply to slow down an en 
emy advance for six or seven days 
After that, the Yugoslavs will fall back 


on what they call “our own tradition” 
for dealing with the invaders. It 1s, of 
course, guerrilla warfare, an art in which 


Tito has few peers, During World War 
Il, Tito’s partisans tied down as many 
as 25 German divisions, succeeded in 
taking control of large parts of the coun- 
try even before the advancing Red army 
marched in 

Ever since the Soviet aggression 
against Czechoslovakia, Tito’s old guer- 
rilla system has been unobtrusively in- 
fused with new life. Groups of young 
men disappear from their villages for 
a few days into the mountains, where 
old partisans and army experts show 
them the location of arms caches 
teach them how to use the weapons 
and instruct them in the use of radio 
transmitters. In addition, thousands of 
workers are being organized into tr- 
regular militia at their plants. All 
told, the Yt 
put about one million men into their 


goslavs could probably 





rugged, forbidding hills to harass any in 
vader with guerrilla tactics 

Germinal Heresy. The Yugoslavs 
take pride in the fact that they sur 
vived Soviet pressures before. In 1948 
after Tito resisted Russian designs to 
dictate his country’s political and eco- 
nomic policies, the Soviets kicked Tito 
out of the world Communist movement 
In an effort to discredit him at home, 
the Soviets unleashed vitnolic prop- 
aganda attacks against him. They sought 
to intimidate the Yugoslavs by insti- 
gating some 1,500 incidents along the 
country’s eastern border. Stalin sent 
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Tito a letter containing a threat that he 
has not forgotten. “We think Trotsky’s 
political career is sufficiently instructive 
as a reminder,” it read. The allusion, 
of course, was to the 1940 assassination 
of Stalin’s old rival in Mexico by So- 
viet agents. 

Despite the Soviet harassment, Tito 
and his veople did not cave in. What ts 
more, Tito refused to denounce his 
brand of Marxism. Instead, he boldly 
proclaimed the germinal heresy that 
plagues the Soviet Union to this day. 
It ts that each country has the right to 
find its Own way to socialism—a_her- 
esy that the Czechoslovaks took fur- 
ther in terms of granting personal and 
press freedom than Tito did. As a re- 
sult, the Soviet leaders, though thev 
came to a sort of modus vivend) with 
Tito 13 years ago, rightfully point to 
him as the originator of the ideological 
troubles that have undermined their po- 
sition as the sole interpreter of Com- 
munist truth and orthodoxy. 

Already Hurt. There was some sus- 
picion that Tito was overdramatizing 
the present Soviet threat for purely do- 
mestic reasons. A common enemy is 
about the only thing that will get Yu- 
goslavia’s five ethnic groups to stop 
their bickering, and for once, they are 
uncharacteristically quiet. Also, Tito 
used the emergency to put into uni- 
form some of the student leaders who 
had been agitating for liberal reforms 
of Yugoslav society. Stull. in the view 
of the Yugoslav officials, a certain 
amount of anxiety is justified. 

As Belgrade diplomats see it, the So- 
viet leadership has embarked on a pol- 
icy of subjugation of the independent- 
minded parties in Eastern Europe to 
Moscow's will—a sort of one-empire, 
one-creed idea. Rumania is the touch- 
stone of Yugoslav fears. In the event 
that the Soviets succeed in holding ma- 
neuvers this fall in Rumania and per- 
manently garrisoning troops there, the 
Yugoslavs worry that the Soviet lead- 
ers might then be tempted to strike at 
the home of heresy. Belgrade diplomats 
also feel that the Soviets covet Yu- 
goslavia’s Adriatic ports as places to re- 
pair and supply their growing Medi- 
terranean fleet. 

Whatever the outcome, Yugoslavia 
has already been hurt. For years, the 
country’s economy, which ts a successful 
mix of capitalism and Communism, has 
been growing at a 5% rate, bringing to 
Yugoslavs a wave of autos, TV sets 
and foreign luxury goods that are far 
more readily obtainable than in any 
other Communist nation. Tourism large- 
ly provided the funds for this upward 
surge. This year looked especially prom- 
ising. as the inflow of foreign visitors 
to Yugoslavia rose 15% above 1967. 
But now, unnerved by Soviet threats, 
foreign tourists are cutting short their 
vacations. Others are staying away. A 
prolonged crisis atmosphere would se- 
riously impair Yugoslavia's economic 
well-being. That was probably a_ by- 
product of which the Soviets were hap- 
pily aware. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Round 2 in Moscow 

For Alexander Dubéek, it seemed to 
be a somewhat more pleasant journey 
to Moscow than his last one—when he 
went as a virtual prisoner of Soviet 
commanders who had invaded his coun- 
try a few days earlier. Instead of being 
whisked secretly onto an airplane, Dub- 
éek last week chatted amiably in the 
Prague airport lounge with a group of 
his Czechoslovak colleagues. They had 
come to see Dubéek, Premier Oldrich 
Cernik and Deputy Premier Gustav Hu- 
sak off for another round of talks in 
the Kremlin. But throughout the pleas- 
antries, a tired frown flickered on and 
off Dubéek’s face, as though he was 
wondering whether, tn reality, he was 
any freer than six weeks ago 

Though the Moscow meeting had 
been twice postponed by disagreement 
on the agenda, both sides had ample rea- 
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done. Dubéek not only pledged once 
again to place Czechoslovakia’s press 
in “the service of socialism,” but also 
gave preliminary approval to the “tem- 
porary stationing’ of Warsaw Pact 
troops throughout his country—a con- 
cession that would legalize an indefinite 
occupation. Though Czechoslovak lead- 
ers have privately pledged that “no one 
will be arrested here for his political be- 
liets.” the agreement also calls for a 
step-up in “efforts to increase the lead- 
ing role of the Communist Party.” Most 
important of all, the agreement pro- 
vides for reinforcing the party and gov- 
ernment with “true Marxist-Leninists” 
—a qualification that, in effect, lets Mos- 
cow pass on the orthodoxy of all im- 
portant appointees in Czechoslovakia, 
Having failed to subvert the leadership's 
intense loyalty to Dubéek, the Kremlin 
has seemingly decided to undermine it 
by attrition. 

One factor that may work in Dub- 





“| USED TO THINK OF GERMANS WHEN WE TALKED ABOUT IMPERIALISTS.”’ 


son for wanting to hold tt. In return 
for rolling back much of the liberal- 
ization of his early regime. Dubéek is 
anxious for Russia to begin withdrawing 
most of the 275.000 Warsaw Pact troops 
still encamped on Czechoslovak soil. 
The Kremlin, on the other hand, ts far 
from pleased with the pace of what the 
Russians call the “normalization” of 
Czechoslovak life, In particular, they re- 
sent the halfhearted censorship that per- 
mits most Czechoslovak news media to 
continue making subtle gibes at Soviet 
policy. On the day Dubéck’s delegation 
arrived in) Moscow, the party paper 
Pravda complained that in Czechoslo- 
vakia “one rarely hears criticism of anti- 
Soviet, revisionist, right-wing forces.” 
Sad Commentary. The meetings were 
reportedly working sessions aimed at 
reaching practical agreements. From the 
tone of the communique Issued when 
they ended, it would seem that it was 
the Russians who got most of the work 


éek's favor developed last week in Bu- 
dapest, where Soviet party leaders re- 
luctantly agreed to postpone the world- 
wide Communist Party conference 
scheduled for next month. The reason 
was all too obvious: Moscow's treatment 
of Czechoslovakia had infuriated a large 
number of the prospective delegates. 
Only last spring, Soviet delegates had 
enough clout in Budapest to win ap- 
proval of the summit. Now, led by the 
Italians, Dubéek sympathizers threat- 
ened to put Moscow on trial at the sum- 
mit—and the Kremlin was not ready 
to submit to that. 

Russia would still like to hold the 
summit meeting, possibly next spring. 
The price may eventually be concessions 
in Czechoslovakia—including substan- 
tial troop withdrawals. Unless the Krem- 
lin leaders are willing to pay that price, 
they may not find the Communist del- 
egations in any better mood at the next 
preliminary meeting, set for Novy. 17 
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BACHMANN & ERLEBACH VIEW BULLET HOLES AT THEIR HEADQUARTERS 
How to pose an interlocking dilemma. 


WEST GERMANY 


Trouble on the Flanks 

Parties of the extreme left or right 
hold little attraction for the great ma- 
jority of West German voters, who re- 
member all too well Germany's disas 
trous plunge into Nazi extremism in 
the 1930s. As a bulwark against pollit- 
ical radicalism, the West German Con- 
sutuuon bans all parties that espouse 
principles inconsistent with a free and 
democratic society. Despite these psy- 
chological and legal barriers, parties of 
both the far left and far right were 
once again troublesomely active last 
week in West Germany 

Tear-Gas Attack. On the far right, 
the four-year-old National Democratic 
Party suffered its first setback at the 
polls when rightist candidates collected 
only 5.2% of the vote in local elec 
tions in the big West German state of 
Lower Saxony, which borders on East 
Germany. Until now, the National Dem- 
ocrats have been winning a higher per- 
centage of the vote in each succeeding 
election, gaining 9.8% in last April's 
state elections in Baden-Wurttemberg 

A few days after the Lower Saxony 
elections, the National Democrats’ lead- 
er, Adolf von Thadden, was forced to 
suspend a series of scheduled party ral 
lies after some 1,500 students broke up 
his first appearance on the hustings in 
Bonn. Shouting “Get the Nazis out of 
here,” the students drowned out Von 
Thadden’s speech and chased him from 
the podium with tear gas, But despite 
the setback in Lower Saxony, most fore- 
casts predict that in next year’s West 
German general elections, the National 
Democrats will win at least 40 of the 
Bundestag’s 496 seats 

On the far left, the Communists, who 
were Outlawed by the West German Su- 
preme Court in 1956, have come back 
out in the open. They skirted the con 
stitutional prohibition by pledging to 
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abide by democratic precepts, Even so, 
their recepuion in West Germany was 
hardly cordial. Nightriders pumped sev- 
en slugs into the party’s new head 
quarters in Bonn, hitting no one. The 
leaders of the Grand Coalition could 
only be dismayed at the timing of the 
Communists’ reappearance 

Clever Timing. In the days before 
the Czechoslovak crisis, Foreign Min- 
ister Willy Brandt held that West Ger 
many should aliow the Communists to 
operate as a legal party if it expected 
his new Ostpolitik to achieve its goal: es 
tablishing normal relations with the East 
bloc. But at that time, East German 
Boss Walter Ulbricht stonewalled 
Brandt's plan by ordering West Ger- 
man Reds to stay underground. UI- 
bricht feared that the West German 
diplomatic initiatives would isolate his 
unpopular satrapy; therefore he wanted 
to be able to denounce Bonn through- 
out Eastern Europe by pointing out the 
Federal Republic’s “persecution” of 
Communists at home 

Now that the Soviets have effectively 
halted, at least for the present, Bonn's 
diplomatic and economic penetration 
into Eastern Europe, Ulbricht has clev- 
erly seized upon West Germany's ear- 





lier permissive attitude to set up a new 
party. By so doing, he and his Soviet su- 
periors have accomplished two impor 
tant goals; they have 1) founded a new, 
hard-lining party in Western Europe at 
a time when the major Western Eu- 
ropean parties have split with Moscow 
over the Czechoslovak invasion, and 2) 
created an instrument for stirring up po 
litical strife in the Federal Republic 

The two leaders of the new party 
are Kurt Bachmann, a 59-year-old Co 
logne journalist, and Kurt Erlebach, 46, 
who ts also a newspaperman. Their im 
mediate aim is to recruit 5,000 mem- 
bers by year’s end, but most of them 
will probably come from the ranks of 
the old outlawed organization. Says Er- 





lebach: “You con't expect us to create 
a Communist party from Salvation 
Army members, do you?” The appear- 
ance of the new Communist party poses 
an interlocking dilemma for the gov- 
ernment of Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger 
It can hardly suppress the National 
Democrats without also taking legal ac- 
tion against the Communists. Yet any 
move against the new Communist par- 
ty will run the risk of unduly pro- 
voking the Soviets. At the same ume, 
West German inaction toward the Na 
tional Democrats will only provide the 
Soviets with another excuse to charge 
that “Nazism is again flourishing in 
full bloom on the political soil in Bonn,” 
aus Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro 
myko did last week before the United 
Nations’ General Assembly 


RUSSIA 
A Protest Signed Evtushenko 


“I don't know how to sleep. I dont 
know how to continue living. All I 
know is that I have a moral duty to ex- 
press to you the feelings that over 
power me. | am deeply concerned that 
our acuon in Czechoslovakia ts a trag 
i¢ mistake and a bitter blow against So 
viet-Czech friendship and the world 
Communist movement.” 

So began a passionate telegram of 
protest that, reported the London Sun- 
day Times in a copyrighted story last 
week, had been sent by Soviet Poet Ev 
geny Evtushenko to Party Boss Leonid 
Brezhnev and Premier Aleksei Kosygin 
on Aug. 22, the day after Warsaw Pact 
forces invaded Czechoslovakia. If Ev 
tushenko was indeed the author, it was 
a bold and surprising act. Once the dar- 
ing young man of Russia’s liberals, in re- 
cent years the poet has become a kind 
of safe Establishment rebel. He wicld 
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POET EVTUSHENKO 
“Silence is sometimes a disgrace.” 
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Can you afford to buy _ 
any luxury car without reading 
about the all-new 1969 Imperial? 


All 3 American luxury cars weigh about 2! » 
tons, have huge engines, big elegant interi- 
ors, and cost about $6,000 or $7,000. Yet 
they’re all quite different. 

The one we make, the ’69 Imperial, is all- 
new. And the more you know about what 
makes it new the better you can evaluate 
all three cars. 

The ’69 Imperial is the biggest in its class. 
We made it big, not for the sake of bigness, 
but to give you a little more leg room, shoul- 
der room and hip room. More room in the 
trunk. More space under the hood to accom- 
modate the largest passenger-car engine 
ever offered by Chrysler Corporation. 

We suspended the front end on chrome- 
steel torsion bars. Because they tend to take 
the sway out of curves and freeway driving. 

We isolated the bars with rubber cushions 
so they won’t transmit road vibrations to the 
frame.We wanted it to give you the feeling 
of sitting still, even when it wasn’t. 

We gave it a choice of seats as comfortable 
as any armchair you’ve ever sat in. Buckets, 


Le Baron 2-Door Hardtop 


split benches, with reclining passenger seats. 
The body is unitized. A single welded unit 
that’s strong, quiet and protected from cor- 
rosion by a 7-step dip-and-spray treatment. 
Even a unitized body isn’t rattleproof for- 
ever. But we don’t think you can come closer. 
Front disc brakes are standard on Imperial. 
Of the three luxury cars, Imperial’s brakes 
are slightly larger. 
69 Imperial’s new windshield wiper cleans 
a good 4 inches more than ever before. Our 
optional rear seat heater/air conditioner 
heats or cools faster than a single front unit. 
Our stereo offers 5 speakers instead of 4. 
We think the more you know about all 3 
luxury cars, the better you’ll like the ’69 
Imperial. We’re not asking that you think 
the same way. 
But we are asking that you think. 
Before you put about $6,000 or $7,000 into 
the 69 Imperial, or any luxury car, find out 
what makes it worth $6,000 or $7,000. 
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Whats the new generation coming to? 


can’t put anything over on this 
loesn’teven try. 








It doesn’t pretend to be anything but 





Old Grand-Dad. 


what it is. A smooth whiskey that's easy 
to get along with from the start. Excep- 
tionally so. That's why Grand-Dad is 


head of the Bo 


people are willing to pay 


irbon family. That's 


it. And have for generations 


Old Grand-Dad: Head of the Bourbon Family. 
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ed a careful pen, which earned him 
gaudy trips around the world, reading 
us works as a representative of the na 
There was some 


ions arts suspicion 


that his protest telegram might be a 
forgery, possibly committed by the So 
viet Secret Service, been 
known to use this method when it wants 
to incriminate an intellectual for some 
reason. But many Sovietologists believe 
that the message may be authentic, Cer- 
tainly, it rang with a poet's anguish, as 
it lamented the invasion 

It lowers our prestige in the world 


which has 


and in our own eyes 

“It as a setback for all 
forces—for peace in the world and for 
humanity's future brother- 
hood 

Also, it is a personal tragedy for 
me because I have many personal 
friends in Czechoslovakia and I don't 
know how I will be able to look into 
meet them 


progressive 


dreams of 


their eyes if I should ever 
again. 

“And it seems to me that it Is a 
great gift for all reactionary forces in 
the world and so we cannot foresee the 
consequences of this action 

“I love my country and my people, 
and | am a modest inheritor of the tra- 
ditions of Russian literature, of such 
writers as Pushkin, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky 
and Solzhenitsyn. These traditions have 
taught me that silence Is sometimes a 
disgrace 

‘Please place on record my opinion 
about this action as the opimon of an 
honest son of his country and of the 
poet who once wrote the song, ‘Do the 
Russians Want War?’* 

When he was telephoned by a U.S 
newsman in Moscow, Evtushenko an- 
grily denied having “sent them the let 


ter.” Presumably Evtushenko was re- 
ferring to the editors of the Sunday 
Times, not the rulers of Russia, It was 


a crucial distinction, Under Russian law, 
he is free to write such criticism pri- 
vately to officials. But sending such a let- 
ter or telegram outside the Soviet Union 
could constitute distributing “anti-So 


viet propaganda,” and make him liable 
to imprisonment for 


seven years 
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STUDENTS UNDER ARREST IN MEXICO CITY 
Neither Paris revolutionaries nor U.S.-style dropouts. 


MEXICO 
La Noche Triste 


There was no warning, beyond om 
inous arcs of green flares overhead. In 
Mexico City’s Plaza of the Three Cul- 
tures, a student speaker had urged his 
6,000 listeners to “please go home af 
ter this meeting is over, We do not be 
lieve in useless bloodshed.” Suddenly, 
from one corner of the plaza, the troops 
appeared. They formed a cordon around 
the crowd and moved in—shooting and 
hayoneting as they went 

A 60-year-old woman was bayoneted 
in the back; a 13-year-old boy died 
with a bayonet wound in the head. Oth 
ers were shot at such close range that 
hospital attendants found powder burns 
on their clothes. As some in the crowd 
fled in panic and others dived to the 
ground, student snipers opened fire on 
the troops trom surrounding apart 
ments, For ten minutes, massive gun 
fire reverberated through the plaza, and 
sporadic gunfire continued for another 


SHE IS WOUNDED 
The arteriosclerosis of absolute power held too long. 





hour, Italian Authoress Oriana Fallaci, 
on assignment for L’Europeo magazine, 
was shot in the back and leg; two men 
standing beside her were killed. In all, 
at least 33 civilians and one soldier 
died, at least 500 were wounded, and 
1,650 people were arrested 

Revived Rebellion. Thus in /a noche 
triste, or the sad night as It was im- 
mediately named, Mexico City’s stu 
dents and the government reached a 
tragic climax of the quarrels that be 
gan last July. It was at least partly the 
result of a miscalculation. The students 
had planned a mass march to one of 
their campuses occupied by the army, 
but called it off at the last moment 
when they heard there were troop con 
centrations along the route. However, 
the army, under strict orders to crush 
the demonstrations at any cost, moved 
in anyway 

By its harsh and unnecessary repres- 
sion, the government succeeded chiefly 
in drawing anger toward itself and pro- 
voking sympathy for the students. Quite 
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possibly the army's actions may have re- 
vived a campus rebellion that was be- 
ginning to peter out. A Chamber of 
Deputies commission had announced it 
self ready to meet the students, who 
were still pressing a list of demands, 
most notably 1) changing ill-defined an- 
tisubversion laws and 2) disbanding the 
city’s riot cops. Now, such hope for ac- 
commodation lay blasted in the plaza 
Violated Constitution. It was a clas 
sic Case Of Overreaction. Mexico's stu- 
dents are neither hard-core revolution- 
aries of the Paris model nor U.S.-style 
dropouts from society. What they do 
have in common with students every 
where is disenchantment with the Es- 
tablishment. Mexico's government ts 
more established than most, and the all 
powerful Partido Revoluctonaro Insti 
rucional suffers from the arteriosclerosis 





PERU 
Belatnde Ousted 


Five years ago, Peru's military lead 
ers helped Fernando Belatnde Terry be- 
come President, impressed by his prom- 
ise Of reform and a “new politics” for 
South America’s fourth largest nation 
Last week they brusquely reversed that 
judgment on the man who was once 
praised as Peru’s Kennedyesque “ar 
chitect of hope.” Awakened, as he slept, 
by a burst of machine-gun fire, Belaun 
de looked out of his window to 
find tanks outside the Presidential Pal- 
ace in Lima, Some 50 Peruvian Rang- 
ers stormed into the palace and took 
Belaunde into custody. Onlookers gath 
ered as he was escorted out of the pal- 
ace. “How do you like this?” Belatinde 
shouted to them. “These are the trai 


ALVARADO (LEFT) SWEARING IN NEW PERUVIAN CABINET 
The army gives and the army takes away. 


of absolute power held too long. While 
proclaiming the high ideals of revoluuion 
embodied in the constitution of 1917, 
it has turned increasingly to the power 
of the army to put down revolts in the 
impoverished countryside and to quell 
demonstrations of dissent. As one stu- 
dent leader puts it: “The constitution 
has been violated more times than a Pa- 
risian streetwalker.” 

Until the shooting last week, most stu- 
dents seemed almost as anxious as their 
government not to spoil the scene for 
the Olympic summer games that open 
this week. The government, after crush 
ing the demonstrators, began rounding 
up student leaders. On the day fol 
lowing /a noche triste, the International 
Olympic Committee decided that the 
games will go on, since “we have been 
assured that nothing will interfere with 
the peaceful entry of the Olympic flame, 
nor with the competitions that follow,” 
Considering the students’ renewed an 
ver, that could turn out to be a hollow 
guarantee 
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tors of the country!” The soldiers bun- 
died him off to the airport and a flight 
to Argentina and exile 

Belaunde’s fall once again raised the 
question of whether democracy 
flourish in Latin America. Its prospects 
had seldom seemed more promising 
than when Belatinde took over the presi- 
dency tn 1963. He plunged into his 
tasks vowing to do “twelve years’ work 
in six.” Eager to aid Peru's impoverished 
peasants, he launched a whirlwind cam- 
paign to build houses, schools, rural air 
ports and roads. The symbol of his 
dreams for Peru was a new highway cut- 
ting into the trans-Andean forests, each 
mile of roadway completed opening up 
3,500 acres of land 

Progress Cost Money. Belatinde 
poured money into education until, by 
this year, fully 25% of Peru’s budget 
was being spent on schooling—prob- 
ably the highest proportion for any 
country on the continent. He attempted 
agrarian reform and drew some 2,000,- 
000 Peruvians, largely Indians, into Co- 


can 





operacion Popular projects for village 
improvement. Through 1 all, he 
eled the country tirelessly 

From the outset, though, Belatinde 
was at odds with the Peruvian Con- 
gress. His Accion Popular party 
not strong enough to outvote his op- 
ponents, the coalhtion of ex-Dictator 
Manuel Odria’s upper-middle-class fol- 
lowers and the lett-of-center American 
Popular Revolutionary Alliance (APRA) 
headed by Old Liberal Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre His budgets 
from $400 million to more than $1 bil 
hon 
mulative deficit 
Tax dodging by the privileged was fla 


trav 


Was 


rose 


annually, and the country’s cu 


grew to $553 million 
grant, but Belaundes programs were in 
any case beyond Peru's fiscal capacity 
So he abroad money 
to keep his plans afloat, until the for 
eign debt mounted to $900 million 

Too Large a Role. The shadow of 
and corruption began to fall 


across his 


went to borrow 


scandal 


government. Some officials 


dubbed the “goiden bureaucrats” by Be- 
launde’s critics, were revealed to be get- 
ting salaries as high as $3,000 a month 

stunningly generous by Peruvian stan 
dards. It was shown that a navy troop- 
ship had made no less than four trips 
smuggling in Then 
the affair that caused the coup against 
him by the disgruntied 
Belaunde had promised to ex 
propriate the US -owned International 
Petroleum Co. “the very day I am in 


augurated.” He did not, primarily be 


contraband came 


armed forces 


rashy 


cause he did not want to antagonize 
Standard Qil (New Jersey), of which 
IPC is a subsidiary, the US Gov 


ernment and potential foreign investors 
But finally, year, hopeful of im- 
proving his shaky political position, he 
did take over IPC’s La Brea y Pa 
rinas oilfield. The deal negotiated with 
the company hardly the 
sort of expropriation, and Belaunde's 
opponents later charged that it did 
not offer sizable advantage to the coun- 
try. Among other things, the company— 
long seen by Peruvians as an ogreish 
exploiter—was given new mandates to 
expand its activities and a $144 mil 
lion tax write-off 

Now Three-Fourths. When the de 
tails of the deal were exposed, all Be 
lainde’s familiar Opponents exploded in 
an outburst of nationalist mdignation 
So did the left wing of his own party 
and the army. The military leaders were 
furious that their counsel had not been 
sought in concluding a contract dealing 
with oil, a resource vital to the coun 
try’s security. Two weeks ago, Belaunde 
responded to the outcry by firing his 
Cabinet, making it the scapegoat for 
the affair, But he replaced it with one 
that the army considered even less com 
petent, and the coup last week was the 
military's reply 

On arrival in Argentina (which, along 
with Bolivia, promptly offered him asy 
lum), Belainde asserted that he had 
been ousted by a mere cuartelezo—a 
barracks revolt. The bulk of the armed 
he believed, was not involved 


this 


was usual 


forces, 
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But the first communiqué issued by the 
junta was signed by the chiefs of all 
three Peruvian military services, Within 
hours after Belatinde’s departure, Gen- 
eral Juan Velasco Alvarado, the 58- 
year-old army commander and president 
of Peru's Joint Chiefs of Staff, took the 
oath as his successor before a candle-lit 
crucifix in the presidential palace. 

The Congress was closed, and Ve- 
lasco appointed a new Cabinet con- 
sisting entirely of military men, One of 
its first acts was to cancel the agree- 
ment that the Belaunde government had 
reached with IPC Asked when there 
would be new elections, General Ve- 
lasco said nothing. Once more, a Latin 
American army had taken over a Cr 
villian regime. The bloodless coup in 
Peru brought to three-fourths the pro- 
portion of people on the continent liv- 
ing under military rule 


THE WAR 


Back on the Line 

Each of its three turrets weighs as 
much as a destroyer. One salvo from 
its nine 16-in. guns carries nearly halt 
the destructive power of a B-52 bomb 
load. Last week the world’s only active 
battleship, the 59,300-ton U.S.S. New 
Jersey, with Captain Joseph Edward 
Snyder Jr. in command, joined a Sev 
enth Fleet Task Force off the South 
Vietnamese coast. In its first actlon— 
which incidentally earned her crew com 
bat pay for all of September—the New 
Jersey silenced four anti-aircraft po- 
sitions just above the DMZ and twelve 
miles inland. It also pounded a bun- 
kered storage depot that had proved im- 
pervious to air and artillery strikes 

Battleships are decidedly old-fash- 
ioned in a nuclear age, but in a limited 
war like the one in Viet Nam, strange 
or archaic weapons sometimes do the 
most effective job. Within the 23-mile 
range of the New Jersey's guns are 
60% of the North Vietnamese targets 
now hit by bombers, and the ship re 
quires no garrison to protect tts pe- 
rimeter, The 25-year-old New Jersey 
was brought out of mothballs once be- 
fore, for the limited war in Korea, and 
took part in the siege of Wonsan. The 
ship is a veteran of the South China 
Sea. During World War II, it partici 
pated in strikes against the Japanese- 
held Indochina coast, at Saigon and 
Camranh Bay, and served as flagship 
for both Admiral William F. (“Bull”) 
Halsey and Admiral Chester W. Nim- 
itz. It bears the same name as_ the 
World War I batthewagon that ended 
up as a target ship for General Billy 
Mitchell's famed demonstration of air 
power in 1923. Today's New Jersey 
faces a potential new threat, in the 
form of North Vietnam's Russian-made 
Styx missiles, which sank the Israeli de- 
stroyer Elath last October. Just in case 
the North Vietnamese venture to use 
the Styx, the New Jersey carries its 
own secret countermeasures against mis- 
siles and is escorted by two missile-fir- 
ing Cruisers, 
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BRITAIN 
Party Divided 


The British labor unions existed long 
before the Labor Party. They helped 
create the party, continue to provide it 
with the bulk of its funds and its hard 
core of votes—and to some extent feel 
that they are, in fact, the party, The 
symbiosis works well enough when La- 
bor is out of power and both party and 
unions need one another. It works less 
well once the party leaders don their 
bowler hats, pick up their dispatch cases 
and move into Whitehall. Then the 
unions naturally enough expect their re- 
ward. But the responsibilities of ruling 
Britain seldom enable a socialist govern- 
ment to do all it would like for the 
workingman, The result is an inevitable 
clash, and it has seldom been more ac- 
rimonious than it is today 

As the party assembled last week in 
Blackpool for its annual conference, 
the union men were In an angry, re- 
bellious mood over Wilson's tough 


union protests, put through a bill lim- 
iting annual wage increases to 3.5%. 

The Hard Facts. At Blackpool, Cous- 
ins was determined to put the unions’ 
unhappiness on record. As the first or- 
der of conference business, he intro- 
duced a motion to condemn compulsory 
wage and price guidelines as dampers 
on both trade-union activity and eco- 
nomic expansion and called for their im- 
mediate repeal. In answer, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Roy Jenkins made 
brutally clear, “the hard facts of life” 
gave Britain little choice. In 1967, he 
pointed out, prices increased only 2% 
while wages jumped 6%. “The only 
trouble was that we did not earn it,” 
he said. “Production that year went up 
by only about 1%.” 

But the delegates were clearly not 
willing to endure another 18 months of 
“ultimately rewarding” belt tightening, 
as Jenkins proposed, By a margin of 5 
to 1, they gave resounding approval to 
the defiant Cousins’ resolution. It was 
the first time that a party conference 


WILSON & LABOR LADIES* CLOSING CONFERENCE WITH “AULD LANG SYNE” 
Hamming it unmercifully, but hamming it like an old trouper. 


wage-restraint policies, Said Frank 
Cousins, boss of the huge Transport 
and General Workers union, who quit 
the Cabinet 15 months ago to protest 
the deflationary measures: “We are al- 
most at the stage of accepting that the 
workers are on one side and this gov 
ernment is on the other.” 

The discontent started soon after Brit 
ain’s four-year-old monetary — crisis, 
which has forced Wilson to undertake 
salvage measures that the unions claim 
have put an intolerable pinch on work- 
ingmen. Britain is mired tn its longest 
period of high unemployment since 
World War Il. Money ts tght, and 
prices have crept upward since last No- 
vember’s devaluation. Britain depends 
heavily on imports, notably food, and 
the lowering of the pound’s value rel- 
ative to foreign currencies made tm- 
ports more expensive. At the same time, 
to hold down the price of British goods 
abroad, the government, over bitter 


* Barbara Castle, Minister of Employment 
and Productivity, Minister of Education and 
Science Alice Bacon, Delegate Betty Lock 
wood, Minister for the Arts Jennie Lee 


had split with the government on a key 
issue since Wilson assumed the Labor 
leadership in 1963. The vote was thus 
a stinging rebuke to Wilson personally, 
but it will have no immediate effect on 
the Labor government's economic pol- 
icies, because wage and price restraints 
are now the law. The vote will make 
more difficult the renewal of the mea- 
sures when they expire late next year, 
but Wilson ts committed to his poli 
cies. Some of their first Optimistic re- 
turns came in last week, when the 
Bank of England announced a hand- 
some $504 million increase in gold 
and foreign-currency reserves during 
September 

Defending the Bastions. By the tme 
Wilson took his turn to speak, del 
egates were thirsting for uplift. As the 
Labor vote shrank in one by-election 
atter another, men and women with life- 
times of service lost their posts as local 
officials on town councils and school 
boards, Moreover, to many fervent so- 
cialists, Wilson’s economic policies have 
added up to a betrayal of their lifelong 
principles. And yet, as head of the 
party, he was sull the only man to 
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whom they could turn for inspiration. 

So it was not to his reasoned and 
thoughtful critics that Wilson spoke. 
but to the party’s rank-and-file faithful 
“This has been a rough year for all of 
us in this movement.” he began. Then. 
without growing defensive about his 
economic policies, he proceeded to reel 
off streams of statistics designed to make 
his listeners feel proud of Labor's ac- 
complishments, Identifying their prob 
lems with his own, Wilson observed 
that “we have gone through a great 
deal together in defense of everything 
we stand for.” Finally, as London's 
Times observed, “hamming it unmer- 
cifully, but hamming it like an old 
trouper,” he ended on u rousing burst 
of old-fashioned socialist oratory: “It is 
the job of every member of this party 
to join with their government in de- 
fending the bastions we have won from 
those who would seek to drive us out 
for their own gain. It is no defensive 
posture for which I ask. I charge you 
now to go over to the attack.” 

In 22 pages of text, he had offered 
hardly one new thought. Indeed, much 
of his speech was a pastiche of clichés 
from other party pep talks going back 
15 years. But it created precisely the 
evangelistic effect that he had hoped 
for: the delegates jumped to their feet 
and gave him a prolonged, heartfelt ova- 
tion. Even Dissenter Cousins joined the 
cheering, ready to relent a bit. “We 
can differ on one specific issue, But it 
doesn’t mean we're not right behind 
the government on all else.” 


SPAIN 


The Duchess Prevails 

She is only 5 ft. tall and she weighs 
just 90 Ibs,, but Spain’s ponderous ju- 
diciary moved to confront her with all 
the caution of a broken-horned bull fac- 
ing a top-ranking torero. She was, after 
all, the Duchess of Medina Sidonia, 
three times a grandee of Spain, and 
she had proved herself a troublesome 
opponent in the past. In 1967, she was 
arrested for her role in organizing a 
farmers’ protest march to demand ad- 
ditional U.S. compensation for damages 
suffered when three U.S. nuclear bombs 
accidentally fell near Palomares. This 
time, the problem centered on an ex- 
plosive novel that she had written called 
The Strike. After a year of contention, 
the case reached its climax last week— 
with a notable victory for the fiery 
author 

The duchess’s difficulties began in 
January 1967, when a Paris publishing 
house brought out a Spanish-language 
edition of The Strike. Almost imme- 
diately, copies of the book were boot- 
legged into Spain, and it quickly be 
came a cause célébre on many social 
levels. The duchess’s restaurant meals 
were constantly interrupted by waiters 
who had read the book and simply 
wanted to shake her hand. The book 
was avidly read in her home region of 
Andalusia, where the novel is set. There 
she is respected not only as a horse- 
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woman but for her deep and contin- 
uing concern with the problems of the 
peasants, Separated from her husband, 
she lives with her three children and 
has now completed a second novel 
Lamentable Acts. In recent years 
there has been a mild relaxation of cen- 
sorship in Spain, but The Srrike was 
such strong fare that the regime took ac- 
tion, After several tribunals dithered 
over the cause, the duchess was finally 
brought to trial by the Press Court set 
up in 1967 to handle “press offenses” 
that fall under the penal code. The 
trial of the diminutive, 32-year-old 


duchess took place in the tribunal's 
chandeliered 


high-ceilinged. chamber. 





THE DUCHESS OF MEDINA SIDONIA 
A little less risky than being a torero, 


As she entered, she received several en- 
couraging embraces from spectators, 
then stood to hear the prosecution 
charge that her novel “insidiously pre- 
sents in factual style a denunciation of 
a community.” The prosecution’s un- 
happiness turned largely on her por- 
trayal of local officials, including a 
judge, who join in what the court called 
“a lamentable series of acts” to quash 
a peasant strike organized by field hands 
who want better pav. 

The duchess denied that she had 
sketched the judge from her own per- 
sonal experiences with the courts. The 
tribunal, however, was not in the mood 
for prolonged explanations. At one 
point, as she tried to explain her po- 
sition, a judge ordered: “Limit your an- 
swers. Make them short.” The two-hour 
trial ended abruptly when the duchess 
was cut off as she told the court that 
she was simply “exercising the right to 
free expression recognized in the French 
Revolution.” 

Cause for Optimism. For the duch- 
ess, the outlook seemed gloomy. But in 
a surprising move, the press tribunal last 


week cleared her of the charges, in ef- 
fect ruling that all works of fiction fall 
outside existing Spanish _ legislation, 
Some observers speculated that in view 
of conspicuous and longstanding gov- 
ernment pressure, the decision repre- 
sented less a display of leniency from 
above than a spirited show of indepen- 
dence by the lower courts. The duchess 
sull faces the possibility of trial on simi- 
lar charges in other courts, but the 
newly established precedent offered 
fresh cause for optimism. “In Spain,” 
the duchess once said, “there are two 
professions that are equally risky: the to- 
rero’s and the writer's.” The writer's will 
seem a little less so from now on. 


GREECE 
92% Yes 


Premier George Papadopoulos has 
yearned for a public endorsement of 
his military-backed regime ever since 
the colonels seized power 17 months 
ugo. Last week he won an endorsement 
—of sorts. In a nationwide referendum, 
92% of the 4.600.000 voters who went 
to the polls approved the regime’s care- 
fully tailored new constitution, With its 
call tor parliamentary democracy and 
the retention of monarchy, the constitu- 
tion was ostensibly worth voting for. The 
catch is that its final clause reserves to 
the Premier and his former army col- 
leagues the right to say when the con- 
stitution’s provisions on liberty and elec- 
tions will be put into force. 

In a post-referendum speech, Papa- 
dopoulos made it plain he was in no 
hurry to surrender power. He reiterated 
the junta’s favorite theme that the “goals 
of the revolution” must be carried out. 
By that, the former colonels mean that 
they want to purify Greek political life, 
immunizing the fiery-tempered Greeks 
against the vicious infighting that has 
marked their parliamentary history. 
Practically every Greek realizes that Pa- 
padopoulos & Co, have set themselves 
a next to impossible task, so there ts 
no telling how many years the didactic 
colonels may persist in their mission. 

Papadopoulos’ attitude was a disap- 
pointment for some Greeks, who had 
voted NAT (yes) in the hope that the 
new constitution would be a first step to- 
ward a return to representational gov- 
ernment, Many more Greeks, however, 
voted NAI mainly because they felt 
that it would be highly imprudent not 
to do so, In the countryside, where the 
junta’s rule is especially entrenched, vot- 
ers were handed only the NAI ballot 
by the election officials, and few voters 
dared ask for the OXI (no) ballots, 
which were kept out of their reach. At 
some polling stations, strangers who had 
the look of plainclothesmen lounged 
around the ballot boxes. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it was perhaps surprising 
that even 8% of the voters exercised 
the OXI option. The far safer way to 
vote aguinst the regime was not to vote 
at all—a course taken by 1,500,000 
Greeks, or some 22% of the registered 
electorate, 
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When color TV 
comes to your home, 
make sure its the one 

you can depend on- 


Zenith Handcrafted Color TV 


Trt . : 
| rr TV in a wide range 
i furniture styled 

; . at your Zenith dealer's 
: RAAT nith dealer 
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The 1969 Ambassador may 
well be the only popular-priced 
automobile that doesn’t look 
ridiculous sitting next toa 
chauffeur. 

But then, we believe that lux- 
ury is not the exclusive property 
of the rich. 

Neither is comfort; so in addi- 
tion to the chauffeur, the Ambas- 
sador comes with a huge air-con- 
ditioner. Big enough to cool a 
good-sized room. 

The air-conditioner is stan- 








Test ride the 1969 Ambassador. 


dard equipment at no extra cost. 
Just like the heater. 

And because engineers have 
known for years that a longer 
wheelbase gives a more comfort- 
able ride, the Ambassador has the 
longest wheelbase of any sedan 
in its class. 

The result is a posh, boulevard 
ride, unheard of this side of Palm 
Beach. 

But the Ambassador SST 
gives you more. 

Automatic transmission and 


~ Our chauffeur will pick you up. 


aV-8 engine are standard. 

You can’t see the seats in this 
photo, but they’re a rich, soft vel- 
vet velour. The kind you find in 
limousines. (Velour seats are avail- 
able only on the four door SST.) 

They recline, and contain coil 
springs. In most cars, coil springs 
are out this year. They cost too 
much. 

Ball-bearing ashtrays cost too 
much, too. But the Ambassador 
has them. They’re smoother than 
the other kind. With us, little 


things count. 

So you see that instead of tak- 
ing things out to save money, we 
put things into the Ambassador. 
And save you money despite that. 

Unfortunately, this is all hard 
to see in a photograph. 

That’s what the chauffeur is 
all about. 


To make an appointment for a test ride 
visit your American Motors Dealer. 
A number of them have chauffeurs available. 
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$7/,UUU,0U0U.00 a day. 


World’s Finest Bourbon 
a 173-Year- Old Secret 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Before 
you can call yourself the 
world’s finest anything— 
you'd better have a case in 
your favor. 

Jim Beam Bourbon has that 
“case.” 

The whole matter started 
with Jacob Beam—who would 
be 200 years old this year— 
and a secret he discovered. 

The secret, in the case of 
Jim Beam Bourbon, goes back 
to 1795, and it is still hush- 
hush today. The secret lay in 
the heart of Kentucky where 
there was, and is today, the 
right combination for pleas- 
ure. The right land. The right 
climate: the perfect Bourbon 
formula. 

In north central Kentucky, 
Jacob Beam found clean iron- 
free water--water that came 
from limestone springs consid- 
ered the very finest. Beam set 


| out to make Bourbon in this 


rolling country; and he added 
his own special ingredient: 
pride. 


Six Generation Formula 


The pride of this first Beam 








| finest Bourbon, Jim Beam. | 


distiller has been carried 
through six generations, now. | 
Every glass of today’s Beam | 
Bourbon holds the best from | 
nature and the pride that was | 
passed on from Jacob to David 
to David M. to Colonel James 
to T. Jeremiah to Baker and 
Booker Noe—over a span of 
173 years. 

All those Beams have rested 
their case on Bourbon that’s 
worthy of your trust. 

And it’s still a big secret. 





Russians claim 
credit for 


Beam formula 


WASHINGTON — Word 
from the Kremlin today has 
startled the Bourbon-making 
world. Unreliable sources from 
Moscow state that Bourbon is 
not an American spirit but, in 
fact, a Russian one. 

Bourbon, of course, is con- 
sidered the only true Ameri- 
can spirit. And the world’s 





| finest Bourbon was first dis- 
| tilled back in 1795 by a Jacob 


Beam. 





JIM BEAM BOURBON— 
MAKING NEWS SINCE i 


CLERMONT, KY.—-173 
years ago Jacob Beam started 
making Beam Bourbon here 
in Kentucky. It is still being 
made here today. And still by 
the Beams. 

Along with inspired skills, 
the making of a Bourbon like 
Beam requires an unusual 
combination of land, climate 
and natural materials. And 
it’s all here, in north central 
Kentucky. 


There's the ancient, under-}i 


lying limestone springs that 
supply sweet, clear water—a 
vital ingredient in the making 
of fine Bourbon. 

The rich, fertile, surround- 
ing valleys and plains provide 
the needed corn, rye and bar- 
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Rumors flitted through Germany that 
despite their three-month separation, 
Brigitte Bardot and Third Husband 
Giinter Sachs were still madly in love 
If so, they were having the devil's own 
time letting each other know about tt 
First the German playboy descended 
on Munich, where Bardot was on hand 





for the premiere of her new western, 
Shalako. She had already come and 
gone. They narrowly missed each other 
again in Hambu where Brigitte was 
celebrating her 34th birthday, Though 
B.B. pointedly told friends that she had 
lingered in one of Sachs’ favorite might 
ght hoping to 


bump into him, Gunter remained as 








clubs until 3 a.m. one 


contused as ever I don't even know 
whether Im divorced trom her he 
sighed. “Unhappiness, thy first name 1s 
Brigitte 








Back in the late 1940s, when her fa 
ther was Ambassador to the Court ot 
St. James's and she was one of Prin 
cess Margarets closest 
hardly a week went by 


companions 
without a re 
port that Sharman Douglas, 40. was 
about to get marred. Nobody quite cor 
ralled her then, now someone has The 
groom-to-be is once-divorced Andrew 
Mackenzie Hay, a nate zed American 
trom London. Why no engagement an 
nouncement” “She's too old for that, 





explains her mother 


detected a 
Maybe 


those stories that she had actually 


Observers thought they 
promising new curve or two 
gained a whole pound were true. In 
sisted Twiggy: “I'm exactly what I al 
wavs was, 92 Ibs” Whatever she weighs 
the 19-year-old British model has made 
hersell over so that she looks almost 


feminine She has traded her body 





TWIGGY IN MANHATTAN 
No room for a ring. 
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BARDOT & ESCORT IN MUNICH 
No bump at the club 


stocking and “all those flattening boy 
ish things” for a real g Ss bra, now 
wears more or less norn iakeup in 
stead of marking her eyes with heavy 
horizontal pencil lines § 


is letting 








her hair grow “as long as it !l go. down 
to me feet In Manhattan to begin a 
promotion tour for Yardiey cosmetics 
she just laughed when asked whether 
her flance-manager, Just je Vile 
neuve, had given her nd ring 
vet. Said Twiggy, with a wave of her 
ring *n fingers: “I aint 1 no room 
for an engagement rn 

I hate animosity myselt. but if some 
one Wants to keep up vent thing 


that’s all right with me sniffed Ra. 
quel Welch. Said fullback turned actor 
Jim Brown: “If vou are star No 1 
there is no question of ving to get 
along with people” In Spain film ng 
100° Rifles, a sex-and-violence western 
the two stars were not even speaking 
‘There was a real chem 
recalls Ra 
y ic], But after a torrid e scene, the 
chemistry stopped. Brown refuses to dis 
cuss the matter. Says Raquel “I dont 
know what happened alter that. At ta 
ble, | remember asking to 


to each other 
ical thing going at first 


the salt one 
day and hearing “Get t yourself, its 
not black.’ Jim just sort of withdrew 
into himself, and he's never come out.” 

The pictures were the kind found in 
any tamily album. There was the ra 
diant new mother sitting in bed in a 
prim peignoir, surrounded by her beam 
ing kin. The photos, taken four years 
ago after the birth of Prince Edward, 
were Of Queen Elizabeth II. When they 





appeared in France in Paris-Match, the 
royal household was scandalized. The 
Queen asked the British press to re- 
frain from printing the “personal” snap- 
shots, but the London Daily Express 
took advantage of its reciprocal arrange- 
ment with Paris-Match and printed 
them anyway. With that, the rival Lon 
don Daily Mirror threatened to publish 
“a purloined snapshot taken by Prince 
Philip of Prince Charles sitting on his 
potty at the age of 19 months’ 


“Saved!” shouted Joan Kennedy at 
the press conference “I have a feeling 
I came at the mght time.” said In 
diana’s Democratic Senator Birch Bayh 
who turned up at just the proper mo 
ment to rescue her trom a tricky ques 
tion about the Paris peace talks Joan 
was in Hoosier land campaigning tor 





Bayh’s re-election, reminding her au 
diences that it was he who had risked 
his lite to pull her husband Teddy out 
of the wreckage in that near fatal lent 
plane crash near Springfield, Mass , four 
years ago At one ray she let her lis 
teners in on a little family secret by in 
troducing tormer Notre Dame President 


Father John Cavanaugh as “the best 
priest frend Ted and I ever had” Said 
Joan. “We wanted him to marry us 


but Cardinal Spellman said he shouid 
be the one to do it 


Her golden hair stil swooped pro 
vocatively Over one eye, her skintight 
beaded gown giittered as brghtiy as 
ever, and +f her tace had begun to 
show her 66 years, her voice remained 
full of the oid husky magi Indeed 
when Marlene Dietrich returned to 
Broadway tor a six week engagement 
the only thing that was different trom 
last years show was the opemng num 
ber, a torchy ballad called Look Me 
Over Closely Not that anybody tn the 


theater waits tor her invitation 





DIETRICH ON BROADWAY 
No need for invitation 
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BASEBALL 


Master on the Mound 

One battle does not a campaign make, 
nor a single game a World Series, But 
for a record crowd of 54,692 at St. 
Louis’ Busch Stadium—and millions 
more who watched on TV—last week's 
1968 Series opener between the home- 
town Cardinals and the Detroit Tigers 
settled one question, at least for the mo- 
ment: Who is the best pitcher in 
baseball? 

Going into the game, Detroit's Den- 
nv McLain fairly oozed confidence. “I 
want to humiliate the Cardinals,” said 
Denny, whose regular-season record of 
31-6 makes him the big leagues’ big- 
gest winner in 34 years, “If that’s the 
way he feels, he'll get his chance,” re- 
torted the Cardinals’ Bob Gibson, 32. 
whose 22 victories this season included 
13 shutouts and whose earned-run aver- 
age of 1.12 was the lowest ever in the 
National League 

Humiliation was the word, But it 
was Gibson who did the humiliating, 
with a virtuoso performance unmatched 
in the 65-year history of the Series. 
For McLain, the contest was over quick- 
ly; uncharacteristically erratic, he 
walked three batters, gave up three hits 
and three runs, and retired to the show- 
ers after five innings. “I wish I were 
Jewish,” he said glumly, reflecting on 
the fact that the game was being played 
on Yom Kippur. “Then I wouldnt have 
had to pitch today.” Religion might 
have helped Denny. Nothing could have 
helped Detroit. 

Certain that the powerhitting Tigers 
would be looking for fastballs and 
swinging freely, Gibson shrewdly mixed 
up his pitches. alternating sliders and 
siow curves with his “hummer.” By the 
end of the eighth inning, 14 Tigers had 
gone down on strikes. When Gibson 


took the mound in the ninth, only one 
strikeout stood between him and Sandy 
Koufax’s World Series record. He got 
that, and more. Detroit Outfielder Al 
Kaline flailed futilely at a fastball. First 
Baseman Norm Cash missed a slider 
by a mile. Then, with a final flourish, 
Gibson slipped another slider past Out- 
fielder Wilhe Horton and stalked off 
the field with a five-hit 4-0 victory and 
a new Series mark of 17 strikeouts. 

The Tigers were awed, and they ad- 
mitted it. Loser McLain praised Gib- 
son for “the best pitching performance 
I've ever seen.” and Detroit Manager 
Mayo Smith sighed: “When a pitcher 
is like that, the hitters are just not 
going to get him.” But the Tigers were 
not about to give up. “We'll be back to- 
morrow,” promised Manager Smith 
And back they were, pounding four Car- 
dinal pitchers for 13 hits and three 
home runs, staking Lefthander Mickey 
Lolich to an 8-1 victory that evened up 
the Series at one game apiece, Two 
days later, in Detroit, the Cards un- 
limbered their own big bats, cracking 2 
homers and winning 7-3. 

Curiously enough, especially since 
they now were trailing in the Series 2- 
1, the Tigers actually seemed cheerful 
about the prospect of facing Gibson in 
the fourth game. “Let's see him do it 
again, in our park.” challenged First 
Baseman Cash. Added McLain) “Gib- 
son’s had his turn, Now it’s mine.” 


FOOTBALL 


Countdown to Pasadena 

Though the college football season 1s 
barely under way, the experts are al- 
ready excited about the expected cli- 
max. The date Jan. 1, 1969. The place 
the Rose Bowl, in Pasadena, Calit. The 
teams: Purdue (probable champions of 
the Big Ten) and Southern California 


“fen WE TMAN 








GIBSON IN ACTION AGAINST DETROIT 
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Humiliation is his game. 








KEYES AGAINST NOTRE DAME 
More dreaded than Red? 


(favorites to lead the Pacific Eight con- 
ference). That game, if mt does take 
place, will probably decide the national 
championship. But the real drama will 
lie in the competition between the two 
most colorful players in college foot 
ball: Purdue’s Leroy Keyes, 21, and 
Southern Cal's Orenthal James Simp- 
son, 21. 

Both are Negroes, and both are se- 
niors. Both are busy trying to rewrite al- 
most every rushing record in the col- 
legiate books 

All-Round Athlete. In Purdue's 
opening game against Virginia this sea- 
son, Keyes blasted his 205 Ibs. through 
a wall of tackiers to score from 3 yds 
out in the second quarter, then lofted a 
12-yd. touchdown pass to End Bob Dil- 
lingham in the third period to lead Pur- 
due to a 44-6 victory. Next week it 
was Notre Dame, ranked No, | and ach- 
ing to avenge last year's 28-21 upset 
by Keyes & Co. Not a chance. In the 
second quarter, Keyes took a pitchout 
on the Insh 16, faked to the inside, cut 
for the sidelines and raced untouched 
into the end zone. Minutes later, on 
what looked like the same play, the 
Notre Dame line swarmed in on Keyes 
nonchalantly, he pivoted and tossed a 
17-yd. touchdown pass to Dillingham 
At the final gun, Notre Dame was down 
37-22. Purdue was No. 1, and Keyes 
had added still another 18-yd. touch- 
down run to his personal scorecard, De- 
fense? In ught situations, Leroy’s job 
was to cover Notre Dame's famed End 
Jim Seymour. Seymour did not get his 
hands on the ball once while Leroy 
was guarding him. 

“J watched Red Grange and Tom 
Harmon, but Keyes is the greatest all- 
round player I've ever seen,” says Pur- 
due Coach Jack Mollenkopf. All-round 
athlete would be more accurate. In his 
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90% of cigarette 
smoke is gas. 


And only Lark 
has the Gas-Trap 
ilirar 








For years now, smokers have been told only about 
“tar”and nicotine. But it’s well-known now that this is only 
part of the story. 

Actually, only 10% of cigarette smoke is “tar” 
and nicotine. The other 90% is made up of gases—certain 
of which are harsh. 

This is why Lark developed the Gas-Trap" filter 
(U.S. Pat. No. 3,251,365). It reduces these harsh gases 
more effectively than any other filter on any other popular 
brand. You can actually taste the smooth difference 
Lark’s unique filter makes. ee Only Lark has the 

gs Gas‘Trap"tilter. 


LARK sf Think about it. 


King Size New 100's 
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If ® PHILIPPINE AIR LINES 





senior year at George Washington Car 
ver H School in Newport News 











Va., Ke scored 2] touchdowns in 
footbal led the basketball team with 
in average 27.5 points pe 
set a State track record \ 
in. long mp. More than 80 colleges 
were after him until he chose Purdue 
first irsil € 
k until he 
mobdle and ced 
jown. From then on, he 
vs, and last year he ied 
the nation with 19 touchdowns 


Who Is No. I? If anything, Southern 
Cal’s OJ. Simpson b 
Y tics. Molded in the slums 

s Portrero Hill district 


alded until he 
the City College of San Francisco 


sts even more 








turned up at 





SIMPSON AGAINST NORTHWESTERN 
Twin for the Trophy 


where in two years he scored a grand 
total of 54 touchdowns. He went to 


Southern Cal last year as a junior, and 





he wasted no time. In iuwesome dis 


play of speed and power, O.J. led the 
country in rushing (with 1,415 yds. in 
266 carries), scored both touchdowns tn 
the Trojans’ 14-3 victory over Indiana 
in the Rose Bowl. This vear he has been 
offering more of the same. On the way 


to victoric ver Minnesota and North 





vestern and spot in the national 
rankings, O.J. carried the ball a stagger 
ing 73 times for 425 yds. and seven 
touchdowns 


time late next month, the Hets 
committee will have to de- 


play 





s the year’s top colleg 





er his passing and defensive skills 
Keves may be a shade more versatile 
As a runner, O.J. is a bit heavier (at 
210 Ibs.) and faster (9.4 sec. v. 9.8 in 
the 100-yd. dash); he has greater inside 
power and breakaway potential. So w ho 
is No. 1? Maybe this is the time for 


two Heisman trophies 
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Smirnoff keeps the Bloody Mary on course. Skirmish all you want to over 
the lemons and the Worcestershire Sauce. Fight the tomato juice versus é ) 
V-8* Juice battle. But the Smirnoff has to be real Smirnoff for a red-blooded ay 
Bloody Mary. Because nothing puts the swash in your buckle like Smirnoff. | 





Smirnoff Vodka leaves you breathless .~@= 








Chevelle: The concentrated Chevrolet. 


- , . 





Chevrolet introduces 1969 with Che- or all of them rolled into one. Seven white-lettered tires, power disc 
velle, the “concentrated’”’ Chevrolet models on two wheelbases, with many brakes, special 3-speed transmission, 
It’s got big Chevrolet features, but variations dual exhausts, 396-cubic-inch V8 
it’s got a personality all its own. Like—pick a new Chevelle SS 396 Plus domed hood, SS emblems; sport 

It comes spirited, sporty, luxurious package. Get wide oval F70 x 14 striping you can add. And, for the 





MARK OF CACELLENCE 


Just add gas. 


1969 Chevelle SS 396 Sport Coupe 


first time, you can get it all on any longer-than-ever list of safety fea It just turned out 


model except 4-doors tures, including a lock for the ignition, that way 
tro Ventilation with full door steering wheel and transmission lever Jonevnousrs 
glass styling comes on sport coupes Really—we didn’t mean to make our 


and convertibles. And there’s : competition seem dull again this year Putting you first, keeps us first. 











Before you buy 
_ acolor tv, be sure you 


_ give it The Face Test. 





1 
i sate ae : 
There’s a funny thing about Our low-demodulation circuit in control which lets you adjust 
} the human face. Its subtle colors all big-screen models produces the picture as sharp or as soft 
f are the hardest thing for a color a wider range of the colors that as you like 
tv to reproduce accurately make up flesh tones. This makes Don’t buy a color tv till 
That’s why Philco proposes The it easier to adjust them accurately. you've given it The Face Test. 
Face Test. The faces don’t jump to violent After all, faces are what you'll 
Take a close look at the faces _ red or green the moment you be looking at most after you've 
1 on a color tv before you buy it touch the tint control. bought it. 
If you see good, lifelike flesh Philco also has an exclusive 
tones, you know that set can tuning system. It makes sure 
get any colors right you get the proper color signal PHILCO ‘ 
/ Philco Color TV is specialls on all channels. Even in fringe 
j designed to give good skin color areas. And we have a special , 
} 
j 
1 
] 








Philco gets the faces right:-The rest is easy. 
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PROTESTANTS 

Disciplined Disciples 

After 166 years, the Disciples of 
Christ’ last week conceded that they 
are, in tact, a Protestant denomination 
In Kansas City, at the Disciples’ an 
nual convention, 4.700 delegates over 
whelmingly approved the principles of 
a new constitution that will transform 
the movement trom a loose grouping 
of autonomous congregations into an or- 
ganization with central direction and au- 
thority. The change was symbolized by 
dropping two letters from the Disciples’ 
proper name. Previously, they were 
members of the Christian Churches; 
now they will be Known as the Chris 
tian Church 

The Disciples were organized at the 
beginning of the 19th century as a back- 
woods ecumenical venture that sought 
to do away with denominational dif- 
ferences. The founder was the Rev 
Thomas Campbell, a Presbyterian min 
ister from Pennsylvania who wanted to 
unite all men on a few basics of belief 
Christianity, he argued, is “essentially 
and constitutionally one church made 
up of all those in every place who pro- 
fess their faith in Jesus Christ.” 

Inefficient Omission. Unfortunately 
for Campbell's dream, the Disciples 
evolved into just another sect, with a 
more-or-less Congregational theology 
and structure that united a number of 
like-minded churches in a voluntary as- 
sociation, But as the Disciples grew in 
numbers (membership is now about 
1,250,000) and expanded their activities, 
they found it difficult to get along with- 
out some kind of central authority, 
Today the churches operate 117 au 
tonomous missionary and social agen- 
cies and 23 colleges, all of which are 
supported by voluntary contributions. 
Leaders of the Disciples have long de- 
plored the lack of a policy-making body 
as highly inefficient 

Last week’s decision came after a dec- 
ade-long battle in which 2,000 of the 
Disciples’ 8,000 churches broke away. 
Many of the dissident congregations af 
fiated with the conservative Churches 
ot Christ, which separated from the 
more liberal Disciples at the turn of the 
century. Among other things, the dis- 
pute involved the question of whether 
Organ music in church had scriptural 
justification (the Disciples said it did). 

First proposed in 1958, the reorga- 
mization plan allows the local congre- 
gations considerable autonomy. They 
will Keep ttle to their property, retain 
the mght to plan their own services, de- 
cide on membership requirements, hire 
ther pastors, Central policy, however, 
will be decided by a new general as- 
sembly composed of 5,000 delegates 
elected by the congregations, which is 
expected to meet every two years, and 
a 400-member general board. A new 
“general minister and president” and a 


47-member administrative committee 
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will carry out the decisions of the as- 
sembly and board 

Putting on Bonds. Opponents of cen- 
tralized authority denounce it as a be- 
trayal of the movement's tradition of 
local autonomy. At last week's meeting. 
the Rev. Robert Burns of Atlanta, 
spokesman for several hundred church 
es, asked: “Why ts all this control from 
the top necessary? There has never yet 
been an organization that given power, 
didn't use it. This ts no less than in- 
cipient dictatorship.” Another dissident, 
the Rev. Rex Miller of Jewell, Kans., 
complained that “at a time when the 
Roman Catholic Church ts loosening 
the bonds of its hierarchy, we find our- 
selves putting them on.” 

In answer, leaders of the majority ar- 
gued that restructuring, by helping the 
Disciples carry out a better-organized 
Christian mission, is actually a step to- 
ward the larger unity that Campbell en- 
visioned. One concrete result of the 
reorganization will be that the Disciples 
can take a more decisive part in the 
Consultation on Church Union, the am- 
bitious ecumenical venture that is seek- 
ing to merge nine main-line denomi- 
nations into a Protestant superchurch. 
The Disciples have participated in 
C.0.C.U, since 1963, but now they will 
be able to get clearer decisions from 
the membership on unity issues. 


CHURCHES 


The Risks of Protest 

The Rev. Joseph Schneiders, pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church of South 
Bend, Ind., is not exactly the most pop- 
ular figure in his politically conservative 
town. He has held antiwar meetings in 
the church, counseled youths on how 
to avoid the draft, been arrested with 
Negroes at a sit-in, Last July he invited 


TLL ROGER 


SCHNEIDERS & FIRE-BOMBED CHURCH 
There’s always a barn. 





Milwaukee's Father William Groppi and 
a contingent of his followers down to 
join a series of Black Power demon- 
strations in South Bend. Less than a 
month later, an arsonist hurled a Mo 
lotov cocktail at Schneiders’ church, 
and half of it was destroyed by fire 
The Insurance Company of North 
America duly covered the $40,000 
worth of damage—but then canceled 
the congregation's policy on the ground 
that the church was a likely target for 
similar attacks in the future 

Currently, First Unitarian has no in- 
surance at all, since it has been turned 
down by at least 13 other companies. 
Nor is it the only congregation with 
that problem: a number of churches 
that have been involved in antiwar ac- 
tivities have also had their policies can- 
celed because the Insurance companies 
fear the buildings might be set afire, 
bombed or otherwise damaged 

After Boston’s Arlington Street Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church accorded 
sanctuary last May to a draft resister 
and an AWOL soldier, the American Em- 
ployers’ Insurance Co, canceled the 
church's $1,400,000 property damage 
coverage. The congregation has failed 
to find a new underwriter, Westchester 
Fire Insurance Co. of New York 
dropped $256,000 worth of policies on 
the Unitarian Church of the Mediator 
in Providence, R.1., after the company 
learned that the congregation intended 
to offer sanctuary to draft resisters (it 
did, in fact, shelter two in June) 

So far, none of the churches af- 
fected are letting actuarial worries curb 
their activism. Says the Rev. Albert Q 
Perry, pastor of the Church of the Me 
diator; “We can always meet in a 
barn, But we can't meet anywhere if 
we haven't got the principles.” As a 
stopgap solution, the Arlington Street 
congregation has instituted its own fire 
watch: volunteers from the parish take 
turns patrolling the church every night 
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TELEVISION 








Verrry Interesting . . . but Wild 






“Sock it to me!” 


“Look that up in your 
Funk and Wagnalls.” 


q 
4 | “What's a Wagnall?” 


7 
iS 
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“Funk and Wagnall. 
Now there’s an 
odd couple.” 


Richard Nixon? Making jokes on a 


TV comedy show with a bunch of 
weirdos? You bet, as they say, your 
sweet bippy. Everybody and his myna 
bird wants to make a Cameo appearance 
on Rowan and Martin's manic Monday 
might aflair. It is the smartest, freshest 
show on television. President Johnson, 
Igor Stravinsky and Jean-Paul Sartre 
have not yet appeared at the stage door, 
but if they do, they'll just have to get 
in line behind Marcel Marceau, Bing 
Crosby, Pat Boone, Dick Gregory and 
Jack Benny. And they will do anything 
once they get before a camera. Mar- 
ceau in future programs will perform 
pantomime bits, but most of the other 
guests will utter senseless non sequiturs, 
or the reigning catch phrase of the mo- 
ment, such as “irky perky!” and “Sock 
it to me!” Sammy Davis Jr., who last 
season turned his here-come-de-Judge 
antics into a rollicking miniballet, now 
reports that when he strolls through a 
Negro neighborhood, all the kids trail 
after him squealing the phrase in cho- 
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rus. It would be only moderately sur- 
prising if next week J. Edgar Hoover 
popped onto the screen and said, “Here 
come de Judge!”* 

Laugh-In was last season's biggest 
TV hit, and is already a solid Nielsen 
winner so far this year. But that alone 
would hardly be enough to draw such 
a motley assortment of celebrities to 
the show for $210 per appearance. What 
appeals is the programs extraordinary 
ambiance: it has an artful spontaneity, 
a kind of controlled insanity, emerging 
from a cascade of crazy cartoon ideas 
In yet another TV season of pale cop- 
ies, Laugh-/n is umque. It features no 
swiveling chorus lines, no tuxedoed 
crooners. Just those quick flashes of vi- 
sual and verbal comedy, tumbling pell- 
mell from the opening straignt through 
the commercials tll the NBC peacock 
turns tail. Often the first-tume viewer 
can hardly believe the proceedings. Sil- 
ly punch lines fly like birdshot. Child- 
ish name games produce outrageous 
amalgams ot sound 

“It Shirley Temple Black had mar- 
ried Tyrone Power, she'd be Shirley 
Black Power.” 

“Wi Jan Sterling had married Phil Sil- 
divorced hum and married Robert 


vers 
Service, shed be Jan Sterling Silvers 
Service.” 


There are grafhu 

FOREST FIRES PREVENT BEARS 

THIS IS YOUR SLUM—KEEP IT CLEAN 

JACKIE GLEASON TAKES SILICONE 

There are off-color, high-school-cal- 
iber homilies 

“The snake that striketh at the feet 
of the hunter ws naught but a pain in 
the grass 

Absurd definitions 

“A myth is an effeminate moth.” 

And sniggering questions: 

“Truman Capote: Man or Myth?” 

Public Notices 

LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE—CALL THE EYE 
BANK 

GEORGE WALLACE—-YOUR SHEETS ARE 
READY 

Fresh one-liners 

Spy: “It isn't that 1 wanted to work 
for the CIA, but I still have family in 
Washington.” 

Unbelievable two-liners: 

Man: “How can I believe you, Eliz- 


abeth? That child doesn’t even look 
like me!” 
Woman: “You're looking at the 


wrong end, stupid!” 


* A phrase first used by a Negro vaudeville 
veteran, Dewey (“Pigmeat”) Markham, to in- 
troduce a series of blackouts (Judge: “Have 
you ever been up before me?” Defendant: “1 
don’t know—what time do you get up?"). Pig- 
meat himself is now on Laugh-In. 


Ancient three-liners: 

He: “lve heard plenty 
lovemaking” 

She: “Oh, is nothing.” 

He. “That's what 1 heard.” 

And passable four-liners 

Bartender: “Are you sure you're old 
enough to drink?” 


about 


your 


Gurl: “Of course I am! 

Bartender: “O.K , O.K., what'll you 
have?” 

Gurl, “A Scotch and wa-wa.” 


In short, along with genuine wit, 
much of the humor ts terrible/ funny or 
just terrible/terrible. A lot of the ma- 
terial would have seemed dated in New 
Jersey burlesque during Prohibition 
Can they really mean tt—using this 
sort of stuff on TV in 1968? Laugh- 
In's producers know bad jokes when 
they use them. There is an element of 
camp and reverse sophistication in this, 
reminiscent of making a cult of Char- 
lie Chan movies and Captain Marvel 
comic books. Besides, the outrageous 
jokes are thrown into the machinery of 
the show to create contrast and sur- 
prise, and to give viewers a chance to 
catch up with some fast, good jokes 
that may have come earlier—or so the 
show's apologists rationalize 1t. 


“Marshall McLuhan, 
what're yew doin’? 





The visual humor ts often more ong- 
inal than the verbal kind. True, the 
show’s basic gag, endlessly repeated, ts 
throwing a pail of water at an end- 
lessly unsuspecting girl—as simple as 
Punch being whacked over the head or 
a clown being squirted with Seltzer 
water, and somehow disarmingly inno- 
cent. Periodically, a bikini-clad girl 1s 
shown dancing the boogaloo; then the 
camera moves in to reveal that the girl 
is painted head to feet with silly graf- 
fiti. Other sight gags are madly liter- 
al-minded or engagingly sly. When the 
announcer calls for a station break, the 
camera will switch to a trick film clip 
showing an elephant's foot squashing a 
TV station. When a commercial is an- 
nounced, a man ostensibly from All- 
state Insurance will cup his hands 
around a tiny house, saying “You're in 
good hands with .. .,” and drop the 
house with a great shattering crash, In 
other sequences, a girl steps out of the 
shower, answers the phone, hands it 
into the shower and says, “It’s for you.” 

Like many variety shows, Laugh-In 
features new talent—except that the tal- 
ent is deliberately askew: a virtuoso on 
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the kazoo, a bird-call impressionist, or 
an all-thumbs juggler. It was in one 
such segment, for example, that the 
show inflicted on a helpless nation that 
hitherto unknown dingaling, Tiny Tim. 

Wacky, rapid-fire comedy is not new 
to TV. Indeed, Laugh-In's attack has 
touches of the late Ernie Kovacs, smat- 
terings of early Sid Caesar and Steve 
Alien, and a-pie-in-the-face splat or two 
of Soupy Sales. But on Laugh-In, the 
calculated aim is to create a state of sen- 
sory overload, a condition that audi- 
ences nowadays seem to want or need 
Blackouts, slapstick, instant skits ptn- 
wheel before the eyes, chatter and sound 
effects collide in the ear. Other TV va 
riety shows can be dropped intact onto 
a theater or nightclub stage, but Laugh- 
In would be impossible anywhere but 
on television, For one thing, each show 
is Sutched together from about 350 snip- 
pets of video tape. Some of them—a 
flash of graffiu, for example, or a mug 
ging face—last only an eighth of a sec- 
ond. Executive Producer George Schlat- 
ter calls this “energy film,” a technique 
that gives a kind of booster burst of 
speed to the show. Explains Dick Mar- 
tin. “Nobody’s going to appreciate ev- 
erything on our show. But if one gag 
goes completely over your head, there'll 
be another along in a few seconds that 
cracks you up and leaves somebody 
else just looking and saying ‘Humph!" 

The effect of the pace is almost sub- 
liminal. Ultimately, the viewer is to- 
tally involved, loses himself in a giddy, 
whirling world where the witty becomes 
indistinguishable from the wheezy. The 
show takes nothing seriously, least of 
all itself. When someone pops a hoary 
old vaudeville gag, the camera will cut 
to a wild-eyed Laugh-in writer shouting 
“Please! Stop me before I steal more!” 

What keeps the mayhem from get- 
ting out of hand—but just barely—is 
the amiable kidding of Dan Rowan 
and Dick Martin. Rowan, 46, is the 
smoothie, the fluent straight man who 
presides over the show as though it 
were a state dinner. Martin, also 46, is 
out to lunch. Hands stuffed in his pock- 
ets, rocking on his heels and giving out 
with a har-de-har-har laugh, he comes 
on like the original good-time Charlie 
Their patter runs in quirky, who's-on- 
first circles like slightly modernized Ab- 


bott and Costello. Dan: “How does tt 
feel to have a few shows under your 
belt?” Dick: “Something shows under 


my belt?” Dan: “Maybe | should try an- 
other tack.” Dick: “There’s a tack under 


my belt!” Dan: “Hold it!” Dick: “But 
it may be sharp!” 
Often Martin strolls on stage with 


the air of a guy who has just peeled 
out of a bar and is looking for a little ac- 
tion—blonde, brunette or otherwise 
And Rowan, try as he may, cannot 
keep his partner's mind off sex. When 
he frets about Martin's frail appearance 
and advises, “For your own good, you 
should pick up some weight,” Dick 
leers: “Shoulda been with me last night. 
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LAUGH-IN” 


Maybe only a moment, but making the most of it. 


I picked up 118 pounds.” Dan: “I don't 
want to hear about it.” Dick: “It was 
for my own good too.” 

Five years ago, such mildly risqué 
lines would have been scissored by the 
censors. But today, a new try-anything 
spirit is upon the TV industry. The 
Smothers Brothers put the first dents 
in the censorship barrier early last sea 
son, Then Laugh-In crashed through 
and went about as far as it could go 
without being arrested. By the standards 
of movies, books, theater, or even late 
night TV talk shows, Laugh-in's new 
blue cheer is decidedly inoffensive. Stull, 
the program ts only half kidding when 
it announces: “NBC brings you Laugh 
/n in a plain brown wrapper.” 

While some viewers complain § that 
Laugh-In goes too far, it is perhaps be 
cause TV went nowhere for so long 
Until a few years ago, it was standard 
practice on cartoon shows to depict 
cows without udders, Heavy breathing 
was edited out of TV movies, “sug- 
gestive positions” out of wrestling films 
Kisses were limited to a few seconds, 
and terms relating to childbirth were 
forbidden. Not even a pause was preg 
nant. Even today, TV censors are still 
fairly nervous. Not long ago, says Com- 
ic Godfrey Cambridge, a National Ed- 
ucational Television censor refused to 
permit Cambridge to say “homosexual.” 
When he protested, the censor com- 
promised: it was O.K. to say “queer ™ 


“My name is Loretta 
Young, and! am 
a secret’ 





: like that would ride 
} sidesaddle.” 





“Any fella who'd talk 


Why a censor will accept one line 
and not another ts often a matter of 
metaphysical subtlety. Carol Burnett de 
scribes a hassle during a recent taping 
session for her comedy show “I'm in a 
nudist colony wearing nothing but a bar 
rel. An interviewer asks me what kind 
of recreation nudists have on Saturday 


nights. I say, ‘We have dances” He 
asks, ‘How do nudists dance?’ And | 
was to answer ‘Very carefully’ Well, 


the censors didn’t like that. What could 


we say? After some thought, they came 
back with ‘cheek to cheek.’ Well, the 
whole cast roared over that one, and 


that's the way we did it 

Often, Laugh-in has tts own esoteric 
battles with the censor. “We're not try- 
ing to get a lot of dirty stuff on the 
air,” explains Rowan. “About 90% of 
the stuff that’s cut out of the script for 
being too blue, we take out ourselves 
But our writers are normal, healthy 
guys, and they've got to have the free- 
dom to throw anything into the pot 
And then we discuss it.” And discuss 
and rediscuss 

For example, the Laugh-In cast was 
taping a cocktatl-party sequence at the 
NBC studios in “beautiful downtown 
Burbank.” 

Director Gordon Wiles: “O K., let's 
tape it now Roll tape! (Cast dances 
the boogaloo Orchestra blasts two bars 
of rock music and chops off.) 

Actor Dave Madden: “My fiancee 
just found out she’s been taking as- 


pirins instead of the Pill, She doesn't 
have a headache—but / do.” 

Head Writer Paul Keyes “Held it! 
I think it should be ‘Boy, does she 


have a headache" (Looks thoughtfully 
at NBC censor Sandy Cummings.) “Un 
less you think we could say F 
Censor Cummings (briskly) “Uh-uh’ 
Producer Schlatter’ “How about ‘At 
least she doesn't have a headache? 
Cummings: “But the implication 1s 
that she fas got something else 
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Dan Rowan: “Gee, Sandy, 
get to the root of the problem.” 

Cummings: “The assumption is she’s 
knocked up.” 

Schlatter: “How about 
she hasn't got a headache—but / do 
(Censor nods approval.) 


you sure 


‘Well, at least 


? 





Wiles: “O.K . Roll tape!” 

Scattergunning some 300 jokes and 
sight gags per show, Laugh-In offers 
something for—and  agatnst—every 


One week it pelts a Republican 
AGNEW YOUR NEW 
IS READY. The next week it 
the President: “Texas pro- 
great men: Sam Houston, 
Austun and Lyndon John 


body 
SPIRO 
NAME 
zeroes in on 
duced some 
Stephen F 


son. Two out of three isn’t bad.” And 
the once risky subjects of race, religion 
and nationality are treated just as U- 


reverently. “Who put the last seven bul- 
lets into Mussolini? Three hundred Ital 
ian sharpshooters 

The most topical digs are reserved 
for a cocktail-party sequence, featuring 
Laugh-In's regular cast of kooks, and a 
segment with hoked-up newscasts. On 
last week’s show, for example, Rowan 
reported this bulletin of the future 
“Vatican, 1988. The church today final- 
ly approved the use of the Pill. The an 
nouncement was made by Pope Le Roy 


Junior. His father was not avail- 
able for comment. His mother, the for- 
mer Sister Mary Catherine reached at 


Gluck’s Hillside in the Catskills, would 
only say, ‘We like to think of the Pill 
as St. Joseph Aspirin For Children.’ ” 

Stinging as some of the lines may 
be, the delivery is so whimsical, the tar- 
gets so varied, that it is hard to be out 
raged by Laugh-In. Rowan and Martin 
take pains, in fact, to mask their per- 
sonal views. The Smothers Brothers, 
on the other hand, tend to editorialize 
Take, for example, this exchange, sched- 
uled for their Thanksgiving show. Dick 
ie: “We've come a long way since that 
first Thanksgiving dinner in Plymouth, 
when the Pilgrims sat down at the ta- 


ble with the Indians to eat turkey.’ 
Tommy: “Boy, [ll say we've come a 
long way. Now we're in Paris, sitting 


down at a table with the Viet Cong eat- 
ing crow 
What the two shows do have in com 


mon is their audience: both draw the 
majority of their viewers from the 12-to 
18-vear-old bracket. “We've got that 
wonderful generation of kids that no 


one else has been able to reach,” says 
Laugli-In's Director Gordon Wiles 
“Laugh-In entertains all three gener 
that nobody leaves 
And you have no idea how many par- 
ents back into communication 
with their kids, just sitting on the sofa 
and laughing at the with 
them. Nobody else ts reaching the teens 
and subteens. That's why we 
tremendous amount of hip, on-the-nose 
topical humor 

Downright this 
parents and children bridging the gen- 
eration gap while watching some old 


ations enough so 
come 
same show 


go tor a 


touching notion of 
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ROWAN & WIFE 
Payment for the dues. 


vaudeville skit in| mod undress. But 
Wiles may be a little sanguine 
Quite a few unenlightened parents of 
subteens stl feel that Laugh-In is not 
exactly a subsutute for The Flying Nun 

Now that the Laugh-In format has 
been proved, everyone else is trying for 
more of the same. Says Bob Finkel, ex 
ecutive producer of the Jerry Lewis 
and Phyllis Diller shows: “We've been 
forced to change our style. Our 
form is archaic, old-fashioned. To stay 


too 


old 


MARTIN AT HOME 
Aim for an overload. 

















alive in this business. you have to be 
cautious because you can be hurt. but 
once a show makes a hurdle like Laugh 
In has, everything changes,” 

The most obvious changes are short- 
er skits, more slapstick and, above all, 
racier material, You Can't Do That on 
Television!, the pilot for a new series re 
cently shown on ABC-owned stations, 
was a blatant copy of Laugh-Jn, but it 
was so intent on being shocking that it 
forgot to be tunny. Stull, the imitations 
seem to prove that the medium 
caught up with Rowan and Martin's no- 
tions of what TV comedy should be 
‘The day of the highly polished show 
is over.” says Martin. “We use the me 
dium for what it's for—visual comedy 
The greatest punch lines are in Punch 
and The New Yorker. A picture, a one- 
line caption bam! That's how we 
do Laugh-in 

Adds Rowan: “It’s important to have 
waited, as Dick and I did for a long 
time, to do in our business what we 
felt should be done. Not just another sit 
uation show, but the sort of show that 
changes the TV picture, that every now 
and then says something. Thats sat 
isfying. and 1 makes a whole lot of the 
dues paying worthwhile.” 

Rowan, the son of a carny worker, 
began paying his dues at four, dancing 
a jig and singing The Wearin’ of the 
Green on the plank stage of a touring 
carnival. He was born in Beggs, Okla, 
a way station along the carmval route 
Orphaned at eleven, he was raised tn a 
Colorado orphanage, hitched a mde to 
Los Angeles after graduating from high 
school. At 19, he landed a 
junior writer at Paramount Pictures 
When World War II intervened, he en 
listed in the Air Force and flew P 40s 
in New Guinea. He shot down 
there in 1943 and was severely injured 
in a crash landing. After that, he lived 
out the rest of the war behind a desk 

Back in Los Angeles, he entered act 
ing school, where he met and marred 
Phyllis Mathis, a runner-up in the 1945 
Miss America contest. Meanwhile, he 
drifted into the used-car business, even- 
tually opened a foreign-car lot with a 
friend. He had a sizable 
bank account, a nice four-bedroom-and 
den in Van Nuys but I 
less.” Hankering for show 
sold his interest in the agency in 1982 
and, at the mutual 
friend, went to 
median who was interested in working 
up a nightclub act. The confrontation 
plays like a bit from Laugh-In 

(Rowan enters Herberts cocktail 
lounge in Studio City, Calif, sees the 
bartender who ts eating a banana } 
“What's with the banana’ 


has 


job as a 


Was 


recalls: “I 
was rest 
business. he 
suggestion oO a 


meet a displaced co 





Rowan 
Bartender: “You ever eat here 
Rowan: “Now 


Bartender ‘Well, if youd = ever 
eaten here, you'd Know whats with the 
banana.” 


The bartender, naturally, was Dick 
Martin. He had come to Los Angeles 
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in 1943 from Battle Creek, Mich., de- 
serting a job on a Ford assembly line 
“with the lunch box, sandwiches, apple, 
cupcakes and all that.” At 22, while 
working nights as a bartender, he be- 
gan moonlighting as a writer for a pop- 
ular radio show called Duffy's Tavern. 


“lf Ruby Dee married 
Frank Sinatra, she’d 
be Ruby Dooby Doo.” 


In 1946, shortly after seeing Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis in a nightclub, 
he met an out-of-work actor named Ar- 
tie Lewis. “Hey!” cried Martin, “let’s get 
up an act, We're the real Martin and 
Lewis. We'll use our own names. Let 
those other guys use their real names 
and bill themselves as Crocetti and Lev- 
itch.” Sure enough, they persuaded a 
theater manager to rig his marquee thus: 

Dick Artic 
MARTIN & LEWIS 

The “real” Martin and Lewis worked 
for three weeks before they were heck- 
led out of their partnership, (Lewis 1s 
currently working as a bit actor in TV 
and movies.) Martin tried again, this 
time with a young comedienne named 
Betty Miller. They portrayed Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks, leaping around 
the stage with swords and shouting 
“Aha!” This unpromising career gave 
out in less than a year, Betty got mar- 
ried and Martin went back to real-life 
work, tossing drinks and eating ba- 
nanas at Herbert's. 

Nine days after they met at Her- 
bert’s, Rowan and Martin, in rented tux- 
edos, were on the stage of a Los An- 
geles nightspot. They got a few laughs 
but no pay. Gradually, playing lead-in 
for strippers like Narda and Her Doves 
and Dreamy Darnell, they worked up 
from one-meal-and-two-drinks jobs to 
$450-a-week dates. “We were raw,” re- 
calls Martin, “but we looked good to- 
gether and we were funny.” As they 
moved on to better clubs, headline com- 
ics such as Milton Berle took a liking 
to the young team and opened their 
joke files to them. By the early 1960s, 
they were headlining the muink-lined 
caves of Miami and Las Vegas. 


“Don’t adjust your set. 
I'm colored,” 





In 1965, 


NBC signed the team to 
host Dean Martin’s summer replace- 
ment show, and their success brought 
several offers from the networks to star 
in a situation comedy. But Rowan and 
Martin were determined to fashion their 
own show, based on their vague no- 
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tions of a “cartoon humor approach.” 
At length, they talked with George 
Schlatter, who was an independent pro- 
ducer at the ume. Schlatter, foaming en- 
thusiastically with zany Marx Brothers 
ideas, struck the comics as just the 
man who could help them put their 
show together. And together, they 
worked up their format. They tried sev- 
eral titles: Pur On, The Wacky World 
of Now, On the Funny Side of Life, 
Straight Up and Turn Left, High Camp 
Then they hit on Laugh-/n and pitched 
the show to the networks. 

“At first.” says Schlatter, “everybody 
turned us down. Nobody could identify 
with the show. There was no guide 
through this maze of wildness.” Then 
NBC Vice President Ed Friendly pro- 
nounced himself so impressed with the 
show’s possibilities that he quit his job 
to form a production company with 
Schlatter. Finally, at Friendly’s urging, 
NBC gave the go-ahead to shoot a one- 
hour pilot of the show. 

Inauspiciously, the network slipped 
the show in at midseason 1967 as a re- 
placement for the slumping Man from 
U.N.C.L.E. CBS's Lucy and Gunsmoke, 
two top-rated shows sharing the op- 
posing time slot, never knew what hit 
them. Within twelve weeks, Laugh-In 
leaped from 48th to fourth place in the 
ratings and tripped off with four Em- 
mys as the most successful program of 
the season. What brought that success 
was not only the partnership of Schlat- 
ter, Friendly, Rowan and Martin, but 
the group of bright, young, remarkably 
versatile comics who people the show 
Among the regulars: 
> Judy Carne, 29, from Northampton, 
England, played cabaret revues in Lon- 
don before coming to the U.S. in 1961 
to star in the short-lived TV series Fair 
Exchange, The Baileys of Balboa and 
Love on a Rooftop, A spunky little 
pixie of a girl, she is the one forever get- 
ting drenched with water when she cries 
“Sock it to me!” Since she ts pre- 
sumably a little wiser now, the scripts 
go to elaborate lengths to get her to 
utter the deathless phrases. Now, when 
she appears as a geisha girl and says, 
“It may be rice wine to you, but tts 
saki to me,” kersplash! 
> Arte Johnson, 39, from Chicago, 1s 
described by Martin as “the man with 
a thousand faces, which makes bed 
check difficult after some of the cast 
parties.” Johnson, who used to do TV 
commercials and cartoon voices, makes 
as many as ten complete costume chang- 
es each show. He appears as a double- 
talking Russian, a freaked-out Swede, 
the German soldier (“Verrry interest- 
ing”), a dirty old man and a guru 
(Man who speaketh with forked tongue 
should never kiss a balloon”) 
> Goldie Hawn, 22, a former chorus 
girl from Tacoma Park, Md., ts the res- 
ident dumdum who takes all the verbal 
prattalls. In the thick of quick exchang- 
es, she will giggle, shake her haystack 
pile of blonde hair and say in a little 





meowing voice: “I forgot the question.” 
At first, her fluffs were a case of mis- 
reading the cue cards. Now they are 
part of the act, as when she bites her 
lip and chirps: “I don’t like Viet Cong 
because in the movie he nearly wrecked 
the Empire State Building.” 


“| couldn't get you 
life, but | got you 
alternating current.” 





> Ruth Buzzi, 28, from Wequetequock, 
Conn., plays Gladys, the man-hungry 
frump in the hairnet and ratty sweater— 
a character she developed when play- 
ing the spinster secretary in a summer- 
stock production of Auntie Mame. A 
graduate of 20 cabaret revues, she ex- 
cels at song-and-dance numbers but is 
guaranteed to break it up when, as 
Gladys, she confides: “I never go out 
with soccer players. I hear they're not al- 
lowed to use their hands.” 

> Henry Gibson, 32, from Philadelphia, 
broke into TV in the early 1960s by 
masquerading on talk shows as a shy, et- 
fete poet from Alabama. His portrayal 
was so convincing that a Birmingham 
newspaper ran glowing stories about 
him. On Laugh-In, the short, wispy- 
voiced comic still recites his nonsense 
poems, but more often is seen as the 
stuffy parson: “I'm all for change, but 
a loose-leaf Bible is going too far.” 

> Jo Anne Worley, 30, a farmer's 
daughter from Lowell, Ind., is a former 
cover girl—on the back of Mad mag- 
azine. She served as a standby for Carol 
Channing in Hello, Dolly! in 1964, be- 
came a favorite on the talk-show cir- 
cuit with her mugging antics and rau- 
cous, snorting laugh. A tall, buxom bru- 
nette, she will cry, “When you're down 
and out, lift up your head and shout: 
‘Tm down and out!” 


“If | have one life to 
live, let me live it 
as a blond.” 


a 


Off camera, Laugh-/n is an extension 
of the purposeful chaos seen on screen 
On any single day, ten or more shows 
are churning towards completion. The 
process begins with a “concept meet- 
ing,” attended by Rowan and Martin, 
Schlatter, some of the show's 14 writ- 
ers and key production personnel. The 
group may decide to do a satire on 
the machine age (aired last week) or 
the fourth estate (the concept this 
week), The writers are then led back 
to their cages. Later, the varions el- 
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“Don't bother me! 
I'm bleaching some 
colored kid's hair.” 
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SCHLATTER (RIGHT) Af SCRIPT CONFERENCE 
This is the way to beat Lucy? 


ements—a silly dance, a special skit, 
cameo spots—are entered into the grow- 
ing script. By this time, those el- 
ements are so confusing that Head 
Writer Keyes keeps track of them on 3- 
by-4-ft. cards, divided into several col- 
umns. As the writing team assigned to 
the specific show begins to deliver its 
drafts, the bits and pieces are switched 
around on the chart until a basic se- 
quence is determined 


“Happiness is bumping 
into Raquel Welch... 
very slowly.” 


The group keeps meeting at regular 
intervals. Usually, it takes some time be- 
fore they get down to work 

Schlatter (referring to notes): “We've 
got a thing that worked the other night, 
and I think we ought to run with it 
That line from the alligator wrestling 
bit, ‘Blow in his ear and he'll follow 
you anywhere * It went through the stu- 
dio lke wildfire Let's keep it going 
(He turns page.) The scripts are getting 
funnier and tighter all the time 

First Writer (with mock modesty) 
“Now that’s not our fault, George. You 
can't blame that on us.” 

Schlatter (continuing): “We've got 
plenty of subject matter in every day’s 
newspapers, We've done body freezing: 
that’s old stuff. I think we ought to 
take another look at transplants.” 

Fourth Writer: “D’ja read in the pa- 
pers where they took parts from one 
woman and transplanted them into four 
different people?” 

Fifth Writer: “Yeah, poor girl should 
pull hersel” together.” 
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Third Writer: “Hey, you could have 
a convention of people who got parts 
of her.” (Delivery boy enters with beer 
and sandwiches. Schlatter pays the bill, 
pauses to compute Up.) 

Sixth Writer; “Want change for a 
dime, George?” 

Second Writer: “Dont be silly. His 
up was, ‘Be sure to look both ways be- 
fore crossing.’ ” 

Schlatter (continuing): “We can ex- 
pect to see a resurgence of criticism on 
ethnic jokes 

Eighth Writer: “Yeah, let's lay off 
the Polish jokes a little. And listen, 
weve got some jokes coming up that'll 
be a little touchy with the censors. So 
when you hear them in the taping, 
don't laugh or you'll blow them.” 

Fourth Writer: “Well, that’s the way 
the horse flies.” 

Seventh Writer: “That's the way the 
Spanish flies 

Second Writer. “Oooh, this is the 
way we're supposed to beat Lucy?” 

Apparently, yes. As the script takes 
shape, Wiles and Schlatter begin to 
toss out soft comedy lines and beef up 
others. Soon the final draft—having 
grown to 235 pages, or about three 
times as large as the customary script 
for a one-hour comedy show—is ready 
The cast gathers around a table in the 
studio for a read-through. After two 
days of casual rehearsal, they head for 
the stage for two twelve-hour days of 
taping. The only audience present con- 
sists of staffers, office boys, secretaries, 
members of families. The laughter on 
the show is canned and carefully me- 
tered out to exploit each line. 

In the party atmosphere that per- 
vades the set, new ideas are constantly 
added as the show moves from printed 
script to video tape. Jokes and ideas 


for skits are solicited from the non- 
writing staff and anyone else who hap- 
pens by. The twelve-year-old daughter 
of a production consultant, for example, 
specializes in graffiti (her latest con- 
tribution: LASSIE KILLS CHICKENS). On 
taping days, the writers are everywhere, 
feeding lines on the set, in the halls, 
dressing rooms, offices and wardrobe de- 
partment. Periodically, the cast mem- 
bers try out impromptu bits on one 
another, often walk before the camera 
and say the first thing that comes into 
their heads. Recalls Sammy Davis: “I 
was looking forward to appearing on 
the show. Joey Bishop was going to be 
on, too. But when we went into re- 
hearsal, I was handed the fattest script 
I have ever seen in my entire life. It 
was about four inches thick, and I 
said, ‘I didn’t come here to do Gone 
With The Wind.’ They said, ‘Don’t wor- 
ry, do what you like. You can ad lib 
and come back to the script whenever 
you like-—and I did.” So did Bishop 

The cameo tapings are made with an 
eye for economy as well as variety 
The average Laugh-In show costs $170,- 
000 to produce. To save money, each 
cameo guest ts given perhaps dozens of 
one-liners to recite. Those gags that are 
not used on one show are preserved on 
tape, along with an assortment of skits 
and acts, for use in future shows; they 
are numbered and filed in a “joke bank” 
under such headings as “Joke Wall” or 
“Cocktail Party.” 

Producer Schlatter, who is in charge 
of these tapings, also acts as referee 
and muse. Burly, bearded, he sits atop 
a tall stool in the studio, juggling 
phones, flipping through scripts, arguing 
with the censor and, occasionally, pinch- 
ing the behind of any girl who is care- 
less enough to stray within range 

Another temptation Schlatter & Co 
are unable to resist is the chance to 
cash in on a pile of merchandising ar- 
rangements. A new Laugh-In magazine 
is selling at the rate of 300,000 a month 
The first Laugh-In record album has 
sold 125,000 copies in three weeks, A 
rather third-rate Laugh-In comic strip 
is running in 60 newspapers. Soon there 
will be Laugh-In jogging outfits, Laugh- 
In water pistols, Laugh-In graffiti wall- 
paper and Laugh-/n fortune cookies. 


“if we're so oversexed 
how come were still a 


minority group?” 





All this, in addition to their income 
from the show, will earn Rowan and 
Martin about $500,000 each this year 
For Martin, the success is translated 
into the appurtenances of the swinging 
life—a hilltop pad, heated swimming 
pool, steam bath, a den filled with elec- 
tronic gadgets and a black El Dorado 
and a yellow Corvette. 

Once married and now divorced, 
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From a motion picture produced for the Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association by Frank Willard Productions, both of Atlanta, Ga 


In the public opinion they were a public enemy 


then, someone made a movie 


What the public thinks it knows, but is 
wrong about, can hurt a lot. Hurt a 
business, shade an industry, kill an idea, 
defeat a candidate 

The public's imagination is a glutton 
for misinformation. People see trees 
chopped down, for instance, and up go 
cries of forest rape! You can't blame 
them. What the public sees is what it 
believes. And a public with its imagina- 
tion made up against you is hard to 
move. 


Movies move people 
The Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
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Association made a movie, and the 
public saw that for every tree felled. 
four seedlings were planted. They saw 
why seedlings meant progressively bet- 
ter forests. They saw the real local em- 
ployment, real improvements in local 
values and wealth. They saw that the 
forests and they were, in fact, better 
off. And they believed. 

To learn how little it might cost to 
move people with a motion picture, and 
how to reach the audience you want 
moved, talk with a motion picture pro- 
ducer. Tell him your communications 
objective. 


Kodak makes the film that makes 
any movie possible for teaching, train- 
ing, selling, and informing people with 
movies. 


We'll send you a booklet—Movies 
Move People—if you'll write. 







Motion Picture and Education 
Markets Division 

EASTMAN Kopak COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Looking for growth 
possibilities 
for your money? 





consider... 





Ling Fund, Inc. 


A new capital appreciation 
investment fund able to use 
hedge, leverage techniques 





Ling Fund, Inc., operates as a diversifiea 
open-end investment company seeking 
possible growth of capital through aggressive 
employment of a broad range of investment 
techniques inciuding the use of short sales, 
put and call options and leverage through 
borrowing 


Initial Public Offering Price $10.00 Per Share 


Call your investment dealer or write for free 
prospectus 
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Martin ts only slightly less the gay de- 
bauchee that he portrays on screen. 
Much of his social life ts standard Hol- 
lywood—"a dinner party at Jean Sim- 
mons’ and Dick Brooks’, or over to 
Lucy’s or Dean's house to watch a 
movie.” Otherwise, he divides his time 
between golf and “lady people.” His 
handicap in the former 1s twelve: he 
scores high, too, with the latter. He pre- 
fers to entertain girl friends at his place, 
spurns all invitations to meet a lady per- 
son on her home grounds, “I mean, 
who needs it—the apartment with the 
bullfighter posters, and the door made 
into a coffee table, and the old Kel 
vinator with the ice trays” 


“| waited for you 
every Christmas.” 





Rowan, who was divorced in 1959, 
lives sedately with his second wife, Adri- 
ana, 26, a former model, in a spacious 
three-bedroom apartment overlooking 
the harbor of Marina Del Rey. The ga- 
rage below houses four cars (a Mer- 
cedes- Benz roadster and sedan, an Aus- 
tin-Healey and a Corvette). Berthed at 
the dock out back is a 35-ft. ketch, Ais- 
fing (Gaehe for dream spirit), on which 
the Rowans spend most weekends 
“These signs of success,” Rowan says, 

are nice things, appreciated and pnzed 

But you know, more important and 
more rewarding than any of these things 
is doing your own thing and having 
other people say, “Yeah, baby! Go! Get 
it on! Hey, that’s funny! That's good! I 
forget what was bugging me while I'm 
watching you cats" ~ 

What bugs Rowan and Martin ts how 
long they will be able to sustain the 
breakneck pace of Laugh-In. At umes, 
the noveity of the show threatens to 
wear thio Some of the jokes are too in- 
side. some of this season's new bits, 
such as the recitation of old, out-of-con- 
text punch lines and the “Fun Couple” 
sketches, fail to work. Says Rowan 
“When you take on a show that doesn't 
hil tome, that doesn t come on with sing- 
ers and dancers as a cop-out, that ts 
nothing but comedy material—the well 
cannot remain constantly full. Even 
tually, were going to run through this 
group of writers, and perhaps another 
group of writers. But how long can 
you keep it up” 

Pondering that for a moment, Row- 
an concludes: “I don't see a long fu- 
ture for the show—but then, I didn't 
see it as a series, either.” He smiles 
wryly “It is obvious that a show such 
as this cannot be done” 


“Here come de Judge!” 
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Town & Country Wide Oval Winter Tire 


Firestone 


The safe tire 





A masterpiece from the master craftsmen 
| 


Beautifully new, distinctively Cadillac. masterpiece reveals striking new poise and beauty 

Cadillac craftsmen are accustomed to building the Tasteful new fabrics adorn the spacious interior: 

finest of cars, but they have never built one like this! and the longs list of thoughtful Cadillac conven 
rhe 1969 Cadillac is completely new in styling iences is even more remarkable. 

—with major innovations in design, CONVenIences rhere isa newly contoured exclusive “control 


and interior decor. center” instrument panel and a unique Dual Comfort 


A glance at the front or back of this automotive front seat, available on most models, that permits 





separate driver and passenger seat adjustment. 


An improved 472 V-8 engine makes Cadillac per- 


formance truly exciting. Never before has so much 
power been employed so smoothly and efficiently 
in the operation of car and equipment 

Numerous mechanical refinements, and front 


disc brakes on all models make driving a sheer de 


light. An improved Climate Control air conditioning 


system is available. 
There are eleven different models, each a master- 
piece from the master craftsmen of automobiles. 
Your most critical judgment of this once.-in-a-life 
time motor car is welcome. Why not see your 


Cadillac dealer this week? 
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Rarely does an automobile become a classic in its 


own time. Cadillac’s Fleetwood Eldorado has been 


accorded this status both by automotive critics and 


by the affection and respect of the motoring public. 


Only Eldorado combines the precision of front 


largest 


wheel drive with the performance of the 


production V-8 engine in any passenger Car. 


In fact, motorins 
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‘Ss newest advances are standard, 


including variable-ratio power steering, front disc 


brakes and automatic level control 


Eldorado has been subtly restyled for 1969. Its 


marvelous new interiors, including a dramatic new 


control center” instrument panel, make driving an 


even more delightful experience. 
See your Cadillac dealer fora test drive of the 


“World's Finest Personal Car.” 
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THE LAW 





TRIALS 


Maneuvers in Memphis 

W. Preston Battle, criminal court 
judge in Tennessee's Shelby County, is 
determined to keep the trial of James 
Earl Ray from turning into a court- 
room circus. To make sure, Battle has is- 
sued a code of procedure that, among 
other things, prohibits any prejudicial, 
out-of-court discussion of the case by 
the principals. Last week, with the trial 
of Martin Luther King’s alleged as- 
sassin still more than a month away, 
Battle made it clear that he meant what 
he said. He not only found Ray’s law 
yer and private detective guilty of con- 
tempt, but he issued contempt citations 
against two Memphis newsmen. 

What touched off the jurist’s wrath 
was the behavior of Defense Attorney 
Arthur J, Hanes Sr. Hanes has not 
only talked to the press about the pos- 
sibility of a Communist conspiracy in 
the King murder, but has also com- 
plained bitterly about the sheriff's un- 
usually strict guard over Ray. Some of 
his protests were dutifully echoed by 
Defense Detective Renfro Hays. Like 
good courthouse reporters anywhere, 
Roy Hamilton of the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar and Charles Edmundson of 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal print- 
ed the complaints. 

Ray's Rights. No one denies that 
Ray is being guarded with extraordinary 
zeal. Since his extradition from En- 
gland last July, he has been kept in a 
third-floor cell in the Memphis court- 
house, watched over by two ever-pres 
ent deputies. Eight bright’ mercury- 
vapor lamps burn at all times. Two 
closed-circuit TV cameras are always 
trained on the cell. Except when Ray 
is conferring with his lawyer, a mi- 
crophone listens in. Only one other mur- 
der suspect in the U.S. is currently 
being held under such strict security 
provisions. That man is Sirhan Sirhan, 
who will stand trial in Los Angeles for 
the murder of Robert Kennedy. 

Hanes has protested what he called 
the “cruel and unusual punishment” of 
his client. But at last week's hearing, 
Judge Battle saw no violation of Ray's 
rights. He described the security mea 
Sures as “reasonable.” Even more ex- 
asperating to the judge was the de- 
fense’s out-of-court suggestion — that 
Ray's sanity may be in danger. Such 
talk, Battle said, was “extremely prej 
udicial and constitutes a clear and pres- 
ent danger” to picking an impartial 
jury and holding a fair trial. Certainly, 
the state’s case might be damaged it 
any jurors felt that Ray had been driv 
en out of his mind. As tor the lights, 
Battle said that Ray could buy a sleep 
ing mask for his eves. Looking square- 
ly at the prisoner, who appeared healthy 
enough, Battle “Ray has been 
sleeping more than I have lately.” 

Battle conceded that his curbs on 
the press were at “a frontier of the 


said: 
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JUDGE BATTLE 
At a frontier. 


law.” But the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision upsetting the murder conviction 
of Dr. Sam Sheppard, he explained, 
placed on all judges a duty to keep pre- 
trial publicity from turning a sensational 
trial into a legal shambles. Battle re 
fused to impose sentence immediately 
in the contempt cases, even though the 
lawyer for the two Scripps-Howard pa- 
pers argued that his inaction had the ef- 
fect of blocking an appeal. If Battle's 
maneuver was aimed at silencing the pa- 
pers, it failed. Next day, Commercial- 
Appeal Editor Frank R. Ahlgren wrote: 
“Such handcuffing of the press and 
blindfolding of the citizens cannot be 
accepted by a responsible newspaper, 
which must report all important hap- 
penings to the people.’ Despite that 
proper journalistic sentiment, it remains 
to be seen just how the contempt ci- 
tations will affect coverage of the case 


DEFENSE COUNSEL HANES 
Get a mask. 








THE SUPREME COURT 


Mood of Uncertainty 

As the nine Justices of the Supreme 
Court reassemble in Washington this 
week to begin a new session, all the pan- 
oply will be familiar. The robed Jus- 
tices will file behind the long Honduras 
mahogany bench as usual and take their 
seats in the high-backed black leather 
chairs set against red velvet draperies. 
The bronze clock will strike 10 o'clock. 
and the court clerk will intone the tra- 
ditional “Oyez! Ovez!” 

But though the symbols of consti- 
tutional majesty are still in place, the 
court faces as much uncertainty as it 
has ever known in its 178-vear history. 
Justice Abe Fortas will sit to the right 
of his colleagues, and not in the chair 
that he had hoped to occupy; the seat 
in the center is still filled by Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren, who is anxious to 
end his Supreme Court career, Three 
other Justices besides Warren are old 
enough to be thinking about retirement: 
Hugo Black, 82, John Marshall Harlan, 
69, and William O. Douglas, 69, Law- 
vers who are preparing their cases for 
the court as it is now constituted may 
find themselves presenting those cases 
to other Justices, men who may well 
have different judicial philosophies. 

Birthday of an Amendment. Despite 
the uncertainty of the future, Justices 
Warren, Fortas and William Brennan 
took time last week to celebrate the 
past. The occasion was the 100th an- 
niversary of the 14th Amendment, and 
at a centennial Commemoration spon- 
sored by N.Y.U. Law School, all three 
defended the use of the amendment’s 
“due process clause” to strike down 
state laws that discriminate against Ne- 
groes or deny federally guaranteed 
rights. Brennan called the 14th “the 
prime tool by which we as citizens are 
Striving to shape a society which truly 
champions the dignity and worth of 
the individual.” Perhaps with the court's 
Senate critics in mind, he traced the his- 
tory of the amendment arguing that it 
was the original intention of Congress 
to have the court interpret and enforce 
its guarantees 

Warren said that the court has for 
too many years had “sole responsibility 
for giving content and meaning to the 
broad mandate of the 14th Amend 
ment.” He welcomed “the new will 
ingness” of Congress and the President 
to share in the task through civil rights 
legislation. Pointing out that court de- 
cisions have helped awaken the nation’s 
conscience, Fortas said that the past 15 
years have brought “the revitalization 
of the 14th Amendment and a return 
to the Constitution.” But he warned of 
“a new and savage struggle between 
freedom’s believers and its destroyers.” 

Deep in Politics. That struggle 1s 
bound to drag the court into more con 
troversy. Right from the start of its 
new session, it will be deeply mired tn 
politics. High on the docket is a plea 
from George Wallace, who is asking 
his favorite scapegoat to put his name 
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Tape notes. Tape a letter. On a cordless recorder— 
The Memoir. Mike, earphone, batteries, 3” reel 

of tape, take-up reel. Tough case and solid state 
engineering mean it travels rough. And note this 

It goes fora song, only $39.95 (optional with dealer). 
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| on the ballot in Ohio—the only state 
where he has not made It. 

Another issue calling for prompt ac 
tion concerns the Viet Nam war. Nine 
suits brought by a total of some 489 re- 
servists seek to have the court declare 
unconstitutional the 1966 Act of Con 
gress under which they were ordered 
to Viet Nam. They claim, in part, that 
Congress cannot give the President such 
powers in the absence of a formal dec- 
laration of war or a national emer- 
gency. Justice Douglas ordered a delay 
in their departure to Asia, But the court 
majority, which has been reluctant to 
decide issues involving the legality of 
the war, ts not likely to find much 
merit in the reservists’ case 

Police Powers. Though the docket 
does not promise many tratl-blazing 
cases this year, the Justices may begin 
laying down some guidelines to protect 
the rights of the poor. In one Case, a 
North Carolina woman claims that her 
eviction from a public housing project 
was illegal. Also being challenged are 
welfare laws in two states and Wash 
ington, DC, that require a person to 
be a resident for a full year before he 
can be eligible for payments. A fa 
vorable decision for the plaintiffs may 
doom similar residency rules in 41 states 
and bring benefits to about 100,000 
poor people 

The right of dissent and the question 
of police powers over demonstrators 
are at issue in a number of cases. Ne- 
gro Comedian Dick Gregory, for ex 
ample, seeks to reverse a 1965 dis 
orderly conduct conviction in Chicago 
Arrested during a demonstration neat 
Mayor Daley's home, Gregory 1s cha! 
lenging the police claim that they had 
a right to disperse peaceful protesters 
simply because angry hecklers near by 
might have become violent. Among the 
draft-dissent cases, the most important 
is an appeal from James O¢estereich 
who was reclassified from 4D (divinity 
student) to 1A by his draft board last 
year after he turned his draft card in 
to the Justice Department. At least 18 
other suits that question the Selective 
Service System's power to use the draft 
as punishment for antiwar activities are 
currently pending in federal courts 
Also under attack this year are capital 
punishment laws, a federal.law requir 
ing marijuana dealers to register with 
the Government and an Arkansas “mon- 
key” law that forbids the teaching of 
evolution in the schools of that state 

Sensitive to Criticism. Some court 
scholars argue that the majority of Jus- 
tices have now become sensitive to wide- 
spread criticism, and during the coming 
year are likely to pay a little more at 
tention to public opinion, Actually, the 
court has done a bit of retrenching in 
the past two years, and may well leave 
more and more of the big issues to Con 
gress. Sull, the libertarian doctrines de 
veloped by the Warren court during the 
past 15 years are firmly rooted. They are 
not likely to be abandoned by the men 
who now sit in the chamber 
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Accuracy Guaranteed to a Minute a Month!* 
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Incredible Performance Providing Accuracy Within an Average of 
Two Seconds per Twenty-four Hour Day! 


Not merely another great Longines, but the great- @ Automatically self-winding without need of a battery! 

est in an eventful century of most honored Longines. The 
we é @ Features an automatically changing calendar date! 

most significant departure from conventional watches since ‘ ‘aed 
the key-wind models of four generations ago. Incredible ac- @ Constant sweep-second hand for precision timing. 
curacy that does not vary more than an average of two 
seconds within a twenty-four hour day! Incredible depend- 
ability, uncanny precision and exciting, contemporary styl- 
ing. The kind of innovation you’ve come to expect from e@ From$115 to $625, exclusively at Franchised Longines- 


@ Longines exclusive All-Proof® protection against water, 
dust, shock and magnetism, provides utter security! 


Longines, The World’s Most Honored Watch! Wittnauer Jewelers coast-to-coast, right now! 
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SCIENCE 





A Chance to Be First 


! believe this nation should commit t- 
self to achieving the goal, before this 
decadeis out, of landing a man on the 
moon and returning him safely to earth 
No single space project in this period 
will he more unpressive to mankind, or 
more unportant for the long-range ex- 
ploration of space; and none will be so 
difficult or expensive to accomplish. In 
a very real sense, i will not be one 
man going to the moon—it will be an 
entire nation 

—John F. Kennedy, May 25, 1961 


HIS week, sull hopeful that they 

can achieve the goal set by Presi- 
dent Kennedy but aware that 
time is fast running out, U.S 
spacemen will begin their final 
lunar thrust. Barring last-minute 
delays, Astronauts Walter Schir 
ra, Walter Cunningham = and 
Donn Eisele will be shot into 
earth orbit aboard Apollo 7 in 
the first manned flight of the 
spacecraft that will eventually 
carry astronauts to the moon. If 
Apollo lives up to NASA's ex- 
pectations during its eleven-day 
mission, it will clear the way 
for a possible flight around the 
moon in December and the land- 
ing of astronauts on the lunar 
surface as early as the spring of 
next year 

There is much to be done. in 
the short time that ts left. But 
an impressive amount has al 
ready been accomplished. Before 
they are ready to test the per- 
formance of their complex craft 
in space, astronauts put in long 
months of practice in equally 
complicated machines at the 
Manned Spacecraft Center near 
Houston (see color pages). 
There, in  computer-operated 
simulators, replicas of spacecraft 
interiors, they go through com- 
plete missions. The simulators 
move at a touch of the con 
trols, actually vibrate during launch, and 
present changing views of the earth, 
moon and stars during their simulated 
missions, Before they blast off, Astro- 
nauts Schirra, Cunningham and Eisele 
will have spent an impressive 1,200 
hours in preparing for their mission 
They have had an unexpectedly long 
time to practice; this week's flight, 
scheduled for February 1967, was post 
poned after Astronauts Virgil Grissom, 
Edward White and Roger Chaffee died 
in a spacecraft fire during an Apollo 
ground test at Cape Kennedy 

10-Sec. Exit. The tragedy jolted 
NASA out of the complacency that had 
built up during the highly successful 
Mercury and Gemini programs, in 
which a total of 16 manned craft were 
sent into space, maneuvered and re- 
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covered without serious mishap. In a 
frenzy of self-doubt, NASA virtually tore 
up the Apollo program, shifted per- 
sonnel, and clamped down hard on the 
procedures and workmanship of North 
American’s Space Division, prime con- 
tractors for the Apollo spacecratt 

At a cost of $75 million, Apollo it- 
self was redesigned, with thousands of 
changes in materials, wiring and equip- 
ment. In place of the old inward-swing- 
ing, three-part hatch that took 90 sec. 
to open, Apollo 7 has a single outward- 
swinging hatch that can be opened in 
10 sec. To snuff out any fire that might 
start, there is now an emergency vent- 





ASTRONAUTS CUNNINGHAM, SCHIRRA & EISELE 
Three to make ready. 


ing system that can reduce cabin pres- 
sure in seconds. And while the space- 
craft is on the pad, a mixture of 60% 
oxygen and 40% nitrogen has been sub- 
sututed for the 100% oxygen of flight, 
further reducing the danger of fire 
Much of the IS miles of wiring 
aboard Apollo has also been rerouted 
to keep it away from high-temperature 
devices. which might cause it to over- 
heat. Wiring has also been rerouted 
around areas where it could be worn 
by rubbing against instruments and oth- 
er wires or walked on by workers or 
the astronauts themselves. In addition, 
the more than 1,000 Ibs. of nonmetallic 
materials aboard Apollo (grease, wire in- 
sulation, spacesuits, ete.) have been 
checked for flammability and replaced 
if they failed to meet NASA's new fire- 


proofing standards. Flammable plastic- 
foam pads and nylon in the astronauts’ 
spacesuits and seat belts have been re- 
placed by Fiberglas “Beta cloth,” which 
is heavier and more bulky but also 
more fire resistant. 

“We're paying a price for safety,” 
says Flight Director Glynn Lunney 
“The spacesuits are bulkier, the Fiber- 
glas itches like hell, and the seat belts 
are difficult to cinch down because they 
are so suff. But you are seeing a space- 
craft. several hundred percent im- 
proved.” Apollo’s new safety devices, 
and a string of successful shots during 
the past year. have partially restored 
NASA’s confidence. Four unmanned 
Apollo spacecraft have now flown with- 
out serious mishap, two of them atop the 
mighty rocket Saturn 5. 

Housekeeping Chores. When Apollo? 
takes off this week, the conical com- 
mand module, carrying the three 
astronauts, and the attached cy- 
lindrical service module, will be 
launched into orbit by a Saturn 
1B rocket, which is not powerful 
enough for the moon mission. 
“Simply flying the vehicle will 
be a major test in itself,” says 
Flight Director Lunney. “The 
men will do the works—move 
around and eat, manage the 
housekeeping chores and keep 
the cockpit running.” In the pro- 
cess they will be fully occupied 
keeping track of 24 instruments, 
566 switches and 40 “on-off” in- 
dicators that show which systems 
are operating. 

The astronauts will also at- 
tempt to rendezvous with the 
burnt-out final stage of their 
launch rocket, using only a sex- 
tant and a telescope for direction 
finding; the Apollo command 
module is not equipped with ren- 
dezvous radar. During their 
week-and-a-half space journey, 
they will start Apollo's large, 
20,500-lb.-thrust engine eight 
times to test its reliability. That 
engine literally means the differ- 
ence between life and death, On 
actual Moon missions, it will be 
used to guide an Apollo space 
craft into orbit around the moon, 
and, later, to fire the craft out of lunar 
orbit into a trajectory that will return it 
to earth. 

Spectacular Bonus. Apollo 8, which 
will carry Astronauts Frank Borman, 
James Lovell and William Anders into 
orbit late in December, was originally 
designed to duplicate this week's flight 
and to recheck any equipment or pro- 
cedures that go wrong on Apollo 
Now, spurred by growing concern that 
the Soviets are planning to upstage the 
U.S. by sending the first manned cratt 
around the moon, NASA has folded a 
spectacular bonus into Apollo 8's sched- 
ule. If all goes well with Apollo 7, Apol- 
lo 8 will be shoved from earth orbit to- 
ward the moon by the last stage of tts 
Saturn 5 launch rocket 

Near the moon, the spacecraft will be 


NASA 
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AIMING 


FOR THE MOON 


In a darkened room at NASA’s Manned Spacecraft Center in 
Houston, a huge Lunar Module simulator foreground), car 
rying two astronauts, and a white Apollo Command Module 
maneuver in a rendezvous and docking operation that 


tronauts must perform precisely if they are to return so 
from the moon’s surface. 








Moon rocks returned to earth will be analyzed in this contamina- 
tion-proof cabinet. Germfree mice shown here will be exposed 
to rocks in test for possible harmful lunar organisms. 


In the huge housing at right, astro 
nauts are subjected to the final test 
of their skills—actual landing on the 
moon. Inside the simulator is buried 
an instrument-crammed crew compart- 
ment. On the circular overhead disk 
at the left of the picture is a replica 
of the moon’s surface, scanned from 
below by a movable television cam- 
era. The image is transmitted by 
closed-circuit TV to “windows” in the 
compartment. As the astronauts move 
their controls, the TV camera responds 
to simulate > real Lunar Module’s 
course, here skimming a crater, there 
avoiding a peak, settling on lunar 
“seas” or crashing in a crevasse. Con- 
trollers at the console monitor the per- 
formance, sometimes inject “malfunc- 
tions” to test astronauts’ reactions. 
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HOTELS 


Mexican Oasis 

At first glance, Mexico City's newest 
hotel, the $24 million Camino Real, 
looks like a fortress. To guests, in- 
cluding the International Olympic com- 
mitteemen checking in last week. that 
might have been a reassuring thought 
while students battled the army. But 
nothing could have been farther from 
the mind of Architect Ricardo Legorreta 
when he designed the hotel. His aim 
had been simply to create an oasis of 
greenery and quiet in the center of a 
bustling, dusty city. “People are pushed 
and rushed too much,” says Legorreta. 
“To me, one of the nicest things a 
hotel can do 1s give the guest space, s! 
lence, and keep the world out.” 

The Camino Real might well have 
been a tall tower a few blocks from 
the fashionable Reforma boulevard, 
with its rooms overlooking Mexico 
City’s great Chapultepec Park and an 
undistinguished, slightly seedy neighbor- 
hood. Instead, its brick-bearing walls 
rise just five stories high, and the 750 
rooms all look inward over landscaped 
patios with gardens and glistening pools. 
Why? In part because the owners, the 
Western International hotel chain, want 
ed to build something different in Mex- 
ico City. Another reason, according to 
José Brockman, president of Western 
International Hotels de Mexico, “a high- 
rise hotel would have cost three times 
as much as a low one and taken twice 
as long to build. We wanted the Ca- 
mino Real ready in ume for the Olym- 
pics, so tt had to be low,” 

The President Walks. “Mr. Brock- 
man is a fine client. But we fought a 
lot.” says Legorreta, with the grin of a 
man whose ideas have won out. A gi 
ant whirlpool froths and roars in the en- 
trance plaza. Arnving cars will be 
whisked up a ramp to a parking wing, 
while guests register in the vast lobby. 
Most of the hotel, inside and out, ts fin- 
ished in rough white plaster; art works 
enliven public places, and there are 
whole walls painted in fierce pink, yel- 
low or purple—all good Mexican col 
ors. The bedrooms are unusually large 

some 23 ft. by 14 ft—and the cor- 
nidors are 10 ft. wide 

Since the hotel faces inward, it seems 
to shun its neighborhood. “You have 
to think of the hotel as a ship. The 
blank outside walls are only to protect 
the inside.” says Legorreta. For extra 
privacy, the guest rooms are far from 
the hustle of the lobby, convention 
rooms, three restaurants and seven bars. 

The big problem with such a de- 
centralized layout is that guests have to 
walk a long way to their rooms, and 
room service might arrive manana. To 
cut down on the ume lag, the hotel on 
each floor keeps a roaming cart that is 
in constant touch with the kitchen by 
radio. The hallways are designed to 
make guests enjoy their walk by pro- 
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viding surprise glimpses of the gardens 
and pools. President Gustavo Diaz Or- 
daz of Mexico was so delighted by the 
walks that he lingered 90 minutes ex- 
ploring the hotel, though he had sched 
uled only a 25-minute visit. 

With the Olympics just days away, 
the Camino Real ts booked solid, and 
the guest book reads like the /nter- 
national Who's Who There or expected 
are the Dukes of Edinburgh and Lux 
embourg, the Princes of Liechtenstein, 
Holland and Norway, Jesse Owens. 
Johnny Weismuller and Valeri Brumel. 
the Russian high-jumper. Staying tn the 
enormous presidential suite tacing tts 
own swimming pool is Avery Brundage. 


PETER ANDERSON 
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and hop with the other; well-coordi- 
nated youngsters can now twirl three 
Footsees at once—one on each leg and 
One on an arm. In the first three months 
on the U.S. market, about 4,000,000 
of the $1.29 toys have been sold. The 
reason cannot be novelty: a similar toy 
enjoyed bref popularity four years ago 
Robert Asch, president of Twinpak Ltd 
of Montreal, which makes the Footsee, 
is sure the game ts far older, he got the 
idea while watching Arab children in Je- 
rusalem playing with like contraptions 

And then there ts button-on-a-string 
Versions of this simple plaything may 
be as old as the Pyramids. But that did 
not deter Kramer Designs of Royal 
Oak, Mich , from producing a pop copy 
with twin twirling plastic disks tn psy- 
chedelic hues. When the string 1s pulled 





ARCHITECT LEGORRETA IN CAMINO REAL 
Looking inward to keep the world out. 


president of the International Olympic 
Committee and a hotelman himself (La- 
Salle-Madison Hotel). His judgment of 
the Camino Real: “Excellent. Unusual 
Its really something.” 


FADS 
Return of the Oldies 


The immutable law that governs the 
world of toys is that there ts no new 
fad like an old fad. Remember the Yo- 
Yo? It is back now as the Giow Go, in 
a $1.50 version with a pair of small bat 
tenes that make it hight up when it 
bobs. The Mickey Mouse’ watch? 
Staunch Mouseketeers have been will- 
ing to pay up to $200 for the campy 
$4.95 original. Now, Timex has brought 
out a new $12.95 Mickey Mouse watch 
and sold 100,000 in the first three weeks, 

Or take Footsee, the newest craze 
with the playground set. The toy con- 
sists of a plastic ankle ring to which ts 
attached a 30-in, string with a_ bell- 
shaped weight at the other end. The ob- 
ject is to twirl the string with one foot 





taut, the disks whirl apart, then clop to- 
gether in mid-spin, sounding like a shark 
with loose plates chewing on an oyster 
Op-Yop ts its name. At $1 each, Kra 
mer has sold 1,000000 of them to 
date, confidently expects to sell another 
million by Christmas 

Meanwhile, Los Angeles’ Wham-O 
Mfg. Co, which a decade ago launched 
the Frisbee and last year revived the 
Hula Hoop as the Shoop Shoop, does 
not intend to be caught napping. For 
Frisbee flyers, whose six-month-old In 
ternational Frisbee Association now to- 
tals 20.000 members, a new indoor 
model, only 32 in. in diameter, ts on 
the market. and has already matched 
the sales of the conventional model. Lat 
est of Wham-O’s line is the Whirlee 
Twirlee. Something new? Not if you re- 
member the way vaudeville jugglers 
used to spin plates at the end of a 
suck. In tact the company had some 
success with an earlier version. But the 
toy has not been around for almost 
nine years, and that for fads 1s ap- 
proximately a millennium 
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ROCK 
Taste for Graffiti 


At last the music of the Rolling 
Stones has been enshrined where some 
of their less charitable listeners have al- 
ways felt it belonged: on a lavatory 
wall. The cover of the Stones’ latest— 
and as yet unreleased—album is a photo 
of a graffiti-covered wall above an un 
pleasant-looking toilet. The name “The 
Rolling Stones” appears plainly, as do 
the title of the album, Beggars’ Ban- 
quet, and the names of the tunes it con 
tains. Scrawled in smaller letters are 
sly references by the Stones to them- 
selves and their friends, as well as such 








JAGGER 


phrases as “God rolls his own” and 
“Lyndon loves Mao,” plus a bit of fa- 
miliar bathroom doggerel. 

To nobody's surprise, London's Dec- 
ca Records concluded that the cover 
was “in dubious taste,” and refused to 
distribute the album on its release date 
two months ago, thus holding up sales 
that probably would have amounted to 
$1,000,000. Decca may have been think- 
ing of rival EMI's problem in 1966 
when its U.S. subsidiary, Capitol Rec 
ords, had to recall 500,000 copies of a 
Beatles album because of the cover. It 
showed the Beatles, in butcher smocks, 
laden with chunks of raw meat and the 
decapitated bodies of dolls, 

Unlike the Beatles of two years ago, 
the Stones insist that they will not 
change their cover, “We don’t find it at 
all offensive, so we must stand by it,” 
says Mick Jagger. “If we allow them to 
dictate to us what we can and cannot 
do in the way of packaging, next they 
are going to try to tell us what to 
sing.” Last week the argument was in 
the hands of the lawyers for both sides. 

Boycotted in Chicago. At least one 
thing can be said for the cover. It suits 
the spirit of the music inside, The al- 
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bum bristles with the brand of hard, 
raunchy rock that has helped to es- 
tablish the Stones as England's most 
subversive roisterers since Fagin’s gang 
in Oliver Twist.* It also stands in no- 
table contrast to their previous album, 
Their Satanic Majesties Request, which 
ventured into the realm of electronic 
wizardry and psychedelic fantasy chart- 
ed by the Beatles in Sgr. Pepper. Since 
that was an alien idiom for the Stones, 
they sounded pretentious and boring. 
Now, in keeping with a widespread 
mood in the pop world, Beggars’ Ban- 
quet turns back to the raw vitality of 
Negro rhythm-and-blues and the au- 
thentic simplicity of country music. This 
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ROLLING STONES ALBUM COVER 
What suits the spirit. 


is home ground for the Stones and, 
among white groups, they are all but un- 
beatable on it. But the album stil will 
not please listeners who lack a taste 
for musical graffiti. How could it, with 
songs like the slow, bluesy Stray Cat, 
addressed to a 15-year-old girl (“Bet 
your mama don't know you can bite 
like that”)? Or the driving, syncopated 
Street Fighting Man (“Comes summer 
here and the time is right for fighting 
in the street, boy")? Coincidentally, 
Fighting Man was released as a single 
during last month's Democratic Con- 
vention and was promptly boycotted 
by most Chicago radio stations. Per- 
haps the best track is Sympathy for 
the Devil, in which an intriguing Mick 
Jagger lyric rides over a sizzling Latin 
beat 

Just as every cop is a criminal, 

4nd all the sinners, saints; 

As heads is tails, just call me Lucifer. 

While the impasse over the release 
of Beggars’ Banquet drags on, the 


* In the Stones’ case, life tends to imitate 
art. Two weeks ago, a London court found 
Guitarist Brian Jones guilty of possessing nar 
cotics and fined him $120. 





Stones are already conjuring more 
headaches for Decca. They hint that 
the cover of their next album may 
make the bathroom wall of Beggars’ 
Banquet look cute by comparison. Its 
subject: the Pope. 


COMPOSERS 


Old Salt 


Composer Carl Ruggles has had a 
writer's block that has stretched out 
for nearly all of his 92 years. He toiled 
for ages on a single work. Writing with 
crayons on brown wrapping paper, he 
would trace out his python-long mel- 
odies, then weave dissonance into dis- 
sonance, then unravel the whole thing 
and start again. His long opera The 
Sunken Bell (1923) occupied his time 
for 13 years. And just when it was 
near completion, Ruggles threw the 
score aside in a furious fit of dissat- 
isfaction and abandoned it forever. That 
helps to explain why he has produced 
only eight works that total a mere 90- 
minutes’ worth of music—which in turn 
explains why so few Americans have 
ever heard of Ruggles or his work. 

Stull, what Ruggles has produced ts 
powerful, direct, dense, thoroughly mod- 
ern American music. In the 1920s and 
1930s, when he wrote most of it, he 
was considered to be every bit as orig- 
inal and daring as his composer pals 
Edgar Varése (whom he always called 
“Goofy”) and “Charlie” Ives. The cor- 
rectness of that judgment again became 
clear last week at Bennington, Vt. 
where Ruggles’ friends, colleagues and 
neighbors staged a concert of his com- 
plete works. There were a song cycle, 
Vox Clamans in Deserto, a piano suite 
called Evocations and a short compo- 
sition for muted brass called Angels. 
Most impressive was the granite-hewn 
intensity of his orchestral miniatures, 
Men and Mountains, Portals and Or- 
ganum, His most ambitious work, the 
tone poem Sun Treader glinted with 
an ice-age grandeur, evoking craggy 
ranges and northern lights. 

Over the Cracker Barrel. Ruggles has 
had to struggle harder than any other 
composer for answers to 20th century 
musical questions. Nobody else’s meth- 
ods—not Stravinsky's, Bartok’s, Web- 
ern’s or Berg’s—would suffice. And so, 
what he worked out for himself was a 
tone-clustered, highly contrapuntal and 
dissonant style. By his self-imposed 
rules, no note in a melodic line could be 
repeated until cight or so others had in- 
tervened, His work has an atonal quality 
that often sounds like Schoenberg's 
middle-period serialism, Yet Ruggles 
had no use for the strict twelve-tone 
row, which he called “a dog chasing its 
tail.” He evolved his own technique. 
“You know that place in Sun Treader 
where the canon comes round and over 
laps with its retrograde?” he asks “It 
took me a year to make that turn.” 

His musical doubting and questioning 
does not mean that Ruggles lacks a 
ready supply of answers when he sits 
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For $189.95, 
we'll clean everything 
but the kitchen sink. 


To get you out of the kitchen 
fast, these new GE dishwashers 
have a soft food disposer that 

liquefies soft leftovers. No 
(7 more rinsing or scraping dirty 
dishes for you. 

Each one also has 
three jet streams that 
thoroughly but quietly 
wipe out dirt in a crossfire 

of water. The GE Mini- 

Wash’ cycle for small 
loads. And the GE Rinse-and-Hold cycle to keep dishes out of sight — 
moist and ready for cleaning. 

New GE dishwashers come in front load portables, top load portables 
and convertible models. Undercounter and undersink. Pick either the top 
load portable or front load convertible on this page. Only $189.95* each. 

Isn't that a small price to pay to keep you away from the kitchen sink? 

























Now you don't have to wash your dishes 
before you wash your dishes. 
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The main cause of TV fail- 
ure is heat produced by tubes 
Magnavox replaced tubes with 
SO 
when you own a Magnavox 


solid-state Components 


you can be sure of lasting re- 
liabilicy 

Plus superior performance 
—sharper pictures and excep- 
tional stability, even from dis- 
tant stations 

Magnavox portable TV is 
sold direct through selected 
dealers (see the Yellow Pages). 
Prices start at $79.90 
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store 


er captain. he has a mean for 


everybody. Composer Deems Taylor’ 


What a punk His Mississippi steam 
boat-captain grandfather, Charles Henry 
Ruggles’? “A terrible old tyrant—he had 


to be captain of the ship a!l the time 


His father Nathaniel’? “Drunk atl the 
time.” His boyhood hero, Actor Rich 
ard Mansfield’ \ fine actor but a 
mean bastard To this day, he has 
only one answer when asked about the 
state of American music I think Sun 
Treader w the greatest Compos: tion 

And his reply to the obi gatory gues 
tion about his remarkable longevity +s 
alwavs the same He thrives on a VS 





CARL RUGGLES (BY THOMAS HART BENTON) 
Judgment confirmed 


ries. “If it hadn't been for all those 
laughs, 'da been dead years ago ~ 

The Test. Understandably, Ruggles 
has inflicted more than a tew wounds 
in his time. One sympathetic but forth 


right neighbor admits that the old fel 


low ts “downright quarrelsome And 
even one of his most loyal trends 
Mrs. Henry Cowell, widow of the com 
poser, concedes that “sometimes his pro 
fanity got a little tiring.” But all that 
was forgotten at the Bennington affau 
Vermont's Governor Philip Hoff gave 
Ruggles a medal and triends made 
speeches. Carl was able to hear the 
whole thing over a loudspeaker in his 
nursing home near by 

During the festivities, the story was 
told of the day years ago when Carl 


was sitting at the baby grand piano in 
side his little white house in nearby Ar 
lingtion. He was hammering out the 
same dissonant chord over and over in 
an all too obvious and painful search 
for yet another answer. Outside, Com- 
poser Cowell paused, listened, finally 
burst into Ruggles’ room. “Carl,” he 
cried out, “what tin Gods name are 
you trying to do with that chord?” Re 
plied Ruggles: “I’m giving it the test of 
time.”’ It must have passed the test 

1968 
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Ring, about $350 

Gold brooch with blonde diamond, about $3750 
Bracelet, about $11,000 

Your jeweler can show you many such pieces 
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If you could put 
Tareyton’s charcoal filter 
on your cigarette, youd have 

a better cigarette. 
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BUSINESS 


ee 
WHERE THE CANDIDATES STAND ON THE U.S. ECONOMY 


HROUGHOUT USS. history, the na- 

tional economy has been the per- 
manent political issue. This year, partly 
because Americans feel relatively pros- 
perous and partly because they are pre- 
occupied by concern for law and order 
and the Viet Nam war, the economy 
has not become a major topic of cam- 
paign contention. Yet many—some 
would say most—of the problems that 
the new President will face are deeply 
entwined with economics. Without mak- 
ing big headlines, both Richard Nixon 
and Hubert Humphrey have placed 
themselves on record in considerable de 
tail about the direction of the econ- 
omy. Though both men are moderates 
in their attitudes toward business, their 
views diverge in many respects—and 
would lead to important differences in 
Washington's dealings with the business 
community. 

Pocketbook Appeal. On the cam- 
paign trail, both candidates do their 
best to appeal to pocketbook interests. 
Humphrey, using a theme that has been 
generally successful for decades, main- 
tains that U.S. citizens “have never 
had it so good.” He always adds: “Don't 
let the Republicans take it away.” To 
support his argument, Humphrey cites 
“91 months of sensational economic 
growth,” a 4% yearly rise in take- 
home pay for a family of four, dou- 
bled business profits and the lowest un- 
employment in 15 years 

Nixon, on the other hand, contends 
that prosperity is not nearly what it 
seems—and that rising prices and taxes 
take away all of the wage gains. For 
months, he has been blaming the John- 
son Administration for causing inflation 
by mismanaging the economy. “Why 
are prices rising faster than they have 
In a generation?” he asks. “Why is the 
American dollar viewed with greater 
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suspicion in the central banks of Eu- 
rope than it has been for a century? 
Why is the American taxpayer groaning 
under the heaviest tax burden in his- 
tory? Because for five years the Ad- 
ministration has refused to keep fed- 
eral spending within federal means.” 

Last week Nixon also aimed three 
specific appeals at the business com- 
munity. He accused the Administration, 
which is investigating the conduct and 
cost of stock-market trading, of im- 
posing “heavy-handed, bureaucratic reg- 
ulatory schemes” on the securities in- 
dustry, and indicated that, if elected, 
he would get rid of them. He promised 
to eliminate “self-defeating controls” 
over foreign investment by U S. busi- 
ness. And he pledged “swift action” to 
end congestion in the nation’s airways, 
which he blamed on “years of neglect 
at the highest levels of Government.” 

Welcome as such statements were, 
Wall Street showed much more ex- 
citement over what brokers were call- 
ing “the Nixon market.” Reflecting be- 
hef that a Republican Administration 
would be good for corporate profits, 
stock prices rose last week to their high- 
est level in two years amid heavy trad- 
ing volume. Continuing a two-month 
rally, the Dow-Jones industrial average 
climbed to 952.95. 

Elusive Goal. For the candidates and 
their teams of economic advisers, to- 
day's U.S. economy poses a complex 
challenge: how to combine prosperity 
with price stability. Many economists in- 
sist that an unwelcome degree of in- 
flation 1s almost inevitable in times of 
minuscule unemployment. Humphrey 


says that he is “determined” to keep un- 
employment low and prices stable, part- 
ly through “timely fiscal action” and 
better labor productivity. Nixon also in- 
sists that the goal can be reached, but 








HUMPHREY WITH NATHAN (LEFT) & HELLER 
The troubled times will require harder choices, 


he places more reliance on getting there 
by shrinking the federal deficit 

Perhaps the most fundamental issue 
dividing Humphrey and Nixon ts wheth- 
er Washington should mastermind or 
merely encourage social reform, Hum- 
phrey is convinced that the government 
must spend vast amounts of money to 
better the lot of Negroes, clean up the 
slums, improve health, transportation 
and education. Last month he came 
out for a 50% increase in social se- 
curity pensions over the next four years, 
a boost that would ultimately cost $12 
billion a year. Since all that money 
must come from somewhere, Humphrey 
is considerably less emphatic than Nix- 
on in asserting that this year’s 10% in- 
come surtax should expire as soon as 
the Viet Nam war can be ended 

Nixon favors tax incentives to bestir 
private enterprise to build ghetto fac- 
tories and housing, to train the hard- 
core unemployed, to promote “black 
capitalism” and to reduce air and wa- 
ter pollution. As possibilities for budget 
cuts or stretch-outs, he has cited public 
works, the supersonic transport, the 
post-Apoilo space program and federal 
highway construction. With the war's 
end, part of the fiscal savings should 
be used to replace the draft with a vol- 
unteer, paid “professional” Army. On 
other issues, Nixon and Humphrey split 
somewhat less sharply, but keep the eco- 
nomic argument alive, Items 
© TAX REFORM. Nixon pledges to keep 
the controversial 274% oil-depletion al- 
lowance, which Humphrey says should 
be re-examined. Humphrey favors clos- 
ing loopholes in income, estate and gift 
taxes. He has urged a “minimum in- 
come tax” for the wealthy, no matter 
how many tax shelters they enjoy. 
© TRADE. Humphrey advocates reduc- 
ing such nontarff barriers as quotas 


NIXON WITH RINFRET, FRIEDMAN & BURNS 
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and import taxes, while protecting do- 
mestic industries against “unfair dump- 
ing” by foreign producers, Both men 
are fundamentally free traders, but Nix- 
on goes along with “temporary” pro- 
tection for such hard-pressed industries 
as steel and textile. He blames domes- 
tic inflation for the nation’s shrinking 
trade surplus. 

@ ANTITRUST. Both men urge clearer 
Government guidelines to reduce un- 
certainty over what mergers may en- 
counter federal opposition. 

Eminent Advisers. In developing their 
policies, neither candidate lacks for em- 
inent—and_ plentiful—economic coun- 
sel. Humphrey's top adviser ts Walter 
W. Heller, 53, the University of Min- 
nesota professor who was chairman of 
the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers under both Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson, It 
was Heller, more than any other 
advocate, who sold the Keynesian 
“new economics” to Washington, 
and with it acceptance of federal 
deficits to generate economic 
growth. Other Humphrey advisers 
include former Budget Director 
Charles Schultze, 43, an indefat- 
igable statistical analyst who helped 
formulate many of today's taxing 
and spending policies, and Harvard 
Professor Otto Eckstein, 41, a for- 
mer member of the White House 
economic council who helped to 
shape the wage-price guideposts. 
Last but far from least is liberal 
Washington Economist Robert R. 
Nathan, 59, a onetime Roosevelt 
braintruster. 

On Nixon's team, the No. | ‘ad- 
viser is Economist Alan Greenspan, 
42, president of the Manhattan con- 
sulting firm of Townsend-Green- 
span & Co, An expert on the fed- 
eral budget, Greenspan has also 
worked on developing computer 
techniques for better economic fore- 
casting, Predictably, Nixon also leans 
heavily on ex-Eisenhower aides. Ar- 
thur F. Burns, 64, who was chair- 
man of Eisenhower's economic council 
from 1953 to 1956 and ts now head of 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, advises Nixon as one of the na- 
tion’s most knowledgeable men about 
business cycles. Professor Milton Fried- 
man of the University of Chicago, an 
apostle of regulating the economy chiet- 
ly by expanding the money supply at a 
fixed rate, shares with Humphrey Aide 
Pechman an enthusiasm for the neg- 
ative income tax—a minimum annual 
income even for the jobless. Nixon, 
however, rejects the idea; Humphrey ts 
gingerly considering 11. 

Half an Insight. One reason that eco- 
nomic issues—apart from  inflation— 
have drawn so little voter response 1s 
that both candidates have stuck to 
cliché-clouded generalities. Moreover, 
both tend to skip over obstacles that 
could well thwart their policies as Presi- 
dent. Nixon might find the troubles of 
financially pressed cities beyond the 
reach of private enterprise. Humphrey's 
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willingness to keep taxes high could eas- 
ily run afoul of congressional econ- 
omizers, as could his leaning toward 
costly new social programs. Such eco- 
nomic debate as the 1968 campaign 
has so far produced gives an inatten- 
tive public only half an insight. Who- 
ever wins in November, the times seem 
likely to require harder choices than e1- 
ther candidate suggests. 


PRICES 


A Very Expensive Year 

If present price trends continue up- 
ward, the average American will re- 
member 1968 as a very expensive year 
In August. the most recent month for 
which the consumer price index has 





“.. AND THEN | HAD TO PAY 
A DEPOSIT ON THE BARREL” 


been computed, prices rose 4.3% over 
the same month tn 1967. For the year 
to date, they have risen 3% over 1967, 

Nowadays. the poor consumer utters 
hardly a syllable of complaint when con- 
fronted with a $3 man’s haircut in Chi- 
cago, a $2.25 neighborhood-movie tck- 
et in Boston, a $l-a-dozen carton ol 
eggs in Detroit. Medical costs are up 
7.1% since last year. A private hospital 
room now goes for $60 a day in some 
areas. A new baby whose arrival ex- 
penses now average out at $275  in- 
stead of 1958's $175 will also cost 
parents much more for such ttems as di- 
aper service 

Forceful Bargaining. Much of the 
surge in prices is attributable to soar- 
ing wages, which companies have de- 
cided to let the customers pay for. Presi- 
dent Johnson tried, without success, to 
hold organized labor's annual contract 
increases to 3.2%. This year, the raises 
are more on the order of 6.5%. 

The result is that disposable income— 
the amount of money the average work- 
er has left to spend after taxes—has 
never been higher. Hourly workers are 
paid $2.85 on the average; annual per 





capita disposable income has climbed 
7% in a year, to $2,918. Along with 
these overall increases, some 3,260,000 
union members automatically get from 
2¢ to 11¢ more an hour each time the 
cost of living index goes up. 

While higher labor costs are inevi- 
tably passed along to the consumer in 
the goods that he buys, the cost of ser- 
vices is even worse. House repairs cost 
6.6% more than last year. Auto repairs 
are 5.3% more expensive, and the 35¢ 
shoeshine is a new phenomenon. 

In an economy where unemployment 
is running at 3.5% of the labor force 
(lowest since 1953) and wages are ris- 
ing, higher costs for services are pre- 
dictable. With plenty of work available, 
the unskilled are leaving low-paying 
jobs. The only recourse for the bosses 
is to offer more money without re- 
ceiving higher productivity. 

Where It Hurts. Price increases pro- 
voke sporadic boycotts, particularly 
among housewives. Generally, however, 
the consumer response has been one of 
resigned indifference. Most families 
have up to now overcome the price dit- 
ferential by cutting back a bit on a rec- 
ord level of personal saving. There has 
also been little hesitation about going 
into debt. Consumer installment credit 
increased in August by $853 million, 
the Federal Reserve Board noted last 
week; this was the largest one-month 
rise in 27 years. 

Before long, if historical patterns 
hold, consumers may want to begin sav- 
ing again so as to reduce their debts. 
At the same time, probably in the first 
quarter of 1969, the combination of 
the Administration’s three-month-old in- 


come tax surcharge, higher state and 


local taxes and another increase in So- 
cial Security payments will really begin 
to hurt family pocketbooks. The result 
may well be a cut in consumer spend- 
ing and a gradual easing of consumer 
price increases to a manageable level 
of 3% to 3.5% a year. 


JAPAN 


Getting Back to Yen 

The New York Stock Exchange was 
not the only exchange to exceed itself 
last week. In Japan, on the football-field- 
sized trading floor of the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange, prices rose until they sur- 
passed their previous peak, set on July 
18, 1961. Japan’s Dow Jones average— 
calculated in roughly the same way as 
the American Dow-Jones but otherwise 
unrelated—closed for the day at 1,839 
yen ($5.09), ten points above the seven- 
year-old record. 

The Tokyo market's performance re- 
flected the increasing strength of the 
Japanese economy. This year, despite a 
6% rate of inflation, Japan may over- 
take West Germany as the No. 3 na- 
tion in terms of Gross National Prod- 
uct, after the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. The Japanese government has al- 
ready twice revised G.N.P. growth es- 
timates for 1968, from the original 7% 
to 8.5% and, recently, to 9.6%. Ex- 
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ou can buy a Polaroid Color 
ack Camera for under $50, 


ut this isn’t it. 





This is the one that ~~ b > ae It has a superb Zeiss Ikon single- 
costs. ; window range- and viewfinder that auto- 
But it’s also the one that will stand matically corrects for parallax and field size. 





on its head for you. Plus a sharp triplet lens. Two exposure 
It has a transistorized shutter that lets you ranges for color, two for black-and-white. An 

make black-and-white pictures indoors without all-metal body with brushed chrome finish. And 

flash, and even make perfect time exposures up a flashgun. 

to 10 seconds, automatically. This adds up to the finest automatic camera 
If you add special Polaroid camera acces- Polaroid has ever produced. 

sories, you can create beautiful portraits and It also adds up to something under $160. 


close-ups. Top talent rarely comes cheap. POLAROID 














TRADING FLOOR OF THE TOKYO EXCHANGE 
Mirror of the strength. 


ports are expected to reach $13.3 bil 
hon, a 23% increase over 1967, and 
thus turn last year’s balance of pay 


ments deficit of $535 million into a sur 
plus of about $750 million 

Pretty Flimsy. Conditions were quite 
different when the Tokyo exchange set 
its previous record back tn 196]. That 
high, it turned out. was based on pretty 
flimsy ground and was soon followed 
by a rapid collapse. Wild speculation 
by unregulated brokerage houses, which 
often used customers’ portfolios as col 
lateral, was chiefly responsible for driv 
ing up prices. When the bubble burst, 
thousands of investors lost their life sav 
ings. Of some 1,500 Japanese securities 
firms, fewer than 400 survived 

The kind of speculation that led to 


the debacle seven years ago has now 
been curbed, notably by the licensing 
of security firms. Bitter memories of 


196] 
ent) prosperity 


have also been dimmed by pres 
Last year 6% of Ja- 
pan’s population owned securities, and 
so far this year small investors 
poured some $1.9 billion of 
into the market 

Foreigners, too, are 
Tokyo exchange, 
idend tax levied on 
holdings. U.S. investors are hampered 
by the 18.75% interest-equalization tax 
collected by the U.S 
stock purchases abroad 


have 
their sav 
ings 
flocking to the 
18% div 
investors’ 


despite a 


foreign 


government on 
But others, es 
pecially Europeans, are busy buying into 
Japanese companies at a monthly 
of $21 million, up from an average 
$5,000,000 a month during 1966. Trad- 
ing in Sony Corp., a favorite blue-chip 
stock, has already reached the govern 
ment-imposed 20% ceiling on shares 
that foreigners can own in a company 
Tendency to Dilute. Compared with 
the New York Stock Exchange or se- 
date European markets, the Tokyo ex- 
change looks like a speculator's par- 


rate 
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enormous (it hit a 
high of 574 million shares last week) 
Stocks are quoted at what seem to be 
rock-bottom prices: most shares are be- 
low the SI level. The highest-priced 
stock. Sony, ts selling at about $3.60 a 
share. But the opportunities are not as 
splendid as they may seem 


adise. Volume ts 


mostly be- 
cause of the tendency of Japanese cor- 
dilute the their 
issuing huge quantities of 

1.245 companies 
the Tokvo exchange now have a total 
of 91.6 billion outstanding shares. To 
yota Motor Co. the country’s No 
maker, has 765 muillion—almost 
is General Motors 


porations to value of 
stock by 
The 


shures listed on 


| car 
three 





times us many 


MONEY 


Two-Tier Troubles 

The Western world owes an immense 
debt to us close-knit fraternity of 
tral bankers. Within the space of elev 
en months, their informal collaboration 
has overcome the turmoil of British de 
valuation, an upheaval in France and a 
stampede for gold that culminated tn 
the worst international money 
1930s. A serious slip at any 
crucial point along the line could have 
wrecked the wobbly system of inter 
uonal finance, bringing wholesale cur 
rency devaluations and economic chaos 
Last week the bankers tried to stave 
off another incipient almost be 
tore the world realized there was 
one brewing 

The problem this time was South Af 
rican gold—an estimated $1 billion 
worth of newly mined metal that has 
piled up in 400-0z. bars in a refinery 
near Johannesburg. That cache has been 
uccumulating since March 17, when the 
bankers stopped the speculative run on 
gold by creating today’s two-price sys- 
tem, Under that arrangement, the his 
toric $35-per-oz. price continues for of 
ficial transactions among nations; for 
speculators, hoarders and industrial us 
ers, the price was freed to find tts own 
level in the marketplace. To make the 
system work, the central banks agreed 
to buy no newly mined metal. They 
also agreed to sell no gold whatever to 
any country that might then succumb 
to the profitable temptation to unload 
official gold reserves in the free mar 
ket. where the price has hovered around 
$40 per oz 

Bridling at the Setup. As the source 
of three-fourths of the tree world’s new 
vold, South Africa bridled at the new 
arrangement, Officials figured that tf 
the country turned to the free market 
for a gold outlet, the price of tts larg 
est export would plunge. The U.S., on 
the other hand, hoped that South Af 
rica would be forced into making free 
market sales, thus lowering simulta 
neously the price of gold and the pres 
sure on the U.S. dollar. The result has 
been a six-month war of nerves. South 
Africa has stashed away all but a tiny 
bit of its mines’ output. Meantime, it has 
done its best to persuade the |11-nation 
International Monetary Fund to buy 


cen- 


Crisis 
since the 





Crisis 
that 


some of that metal at $35 per oz 
U.S. objections that this 
a floor under the tree-mar 
Ket price and thus reward speculators 


against the dollar 


Despite 
would put 


the idea has gradu 


ally won strong backing among Eu 
ropean bankers. Many worry that the 
value of their own hefty gold stocks 


would be lowered if the free-market 
price should slip below the official price 
The South Africa’s gold pile 
grows, the more nervous the bankers 
get, fearful that the great golden over 
hang might somehow 
market price to Some see 
South African sales to the IMF as a 
clever way to let European countries in 
crease their own gold reserves without 
violating the March Such 
countries would simply swap their own 
currencies tor IMF gold 

Assurance for Speculators. The is 
suc came to a head when the world’s 
top moneymen gathered tn Washington 


larger 


cause the tree 


collapse 


agreements 


lust week for the IMF's annual meet- 
ing. Managing Director Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer sided with the Europeans 


in favor of buying South African gold 
U.S. Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler 
stood firm, declaring: “We will not ac 
cede to any proposal that puts a floor 
under the private market, thereby as 
suring speculators that they may un 
load at no less than the monetary price.” 
The impasse grew when Nicolaas Die 
derichs, South Africa’s Finance Min 
ister, icily blamed the U.S, and Britain 
for last year’s gold crisis. He lectured 
the two countries on the need to “live 
within their means” and contended that 
the two-tier gold price system aggravates 
the world’s monetary problems 

At week's end the U.S. bowed to Eu 
ropean pressure, agreed with nine other 
key countries on a compromise for 
mula intended to induce South Africa 
to resume gold sales on the private mar 
ket. Though full details of the proposal 
remain secret, in essence the plan gives 
South Africa assurances of being able 


GOLD MINING IN SOUTH AFRICA 
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to sell gold to the IMF if the private 
price sinks to $35 per oz. South Africa 
balked at giving its immediate consent 
to the scheme, but many bankers felt 
that in the long run the country had Iit- 
tle choice but to go along. As Schweit 
zer noted at the IMF meeting, “Ev- 
eryone agrees that the price of gold 
should be stable.” The Washington com- 
promise would powerfully reinforce that 
objective 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Signs of a Shake-Up 


Charles de Gaulle’s government 1s 
squirming over a new affront to French 
pride—and this time the transgressor Is 
a Frenchman, Pierre Bercot, the im- 
perious head of Citroén, France's sec- 
ond biggest automaker. Climaxing 
months of secret negotiations, Bercot re- 
vealed plans last week for a union of 





is owed to the French government. In 
turn, Citroén would give Fiat access to 
its French dealer network, and the two 
would share manufacturing facilities. 
Piling Up Trouble. Citroén has long 
been heading toward a classic industrial 
Founded by a flamboyant Pa- 
risian named André Citroén in 1919, 
the company has been controlled for 
the past 30 years by the Michelins, 
who generally consider autos an ad- 
junct to their profitable tire business. Ci 
troén’s two basic models, the tinny, 20- 
year-old 2 CV and the 13-year-old, bul- 
let-nose DS, were highly successful in 
the 1950s and early 1960s, when au- 
tomanic Frenchmen would wait months 
for a car. That situation no longer ex 
ists, but Pierre Bercot, an able but con- 
servative executive who became Citro- 
én’s boss ten years ago, has not yet 
seen fit to modernize old models 
Citroén’s share of the French 


disaster 


auto 
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CITROEN’S BERCOT DRIVING ‘69 DS 
A problem for all to share. 


his ailing company with Fiat, the Ital 
ian automaker that ranks fourth in the 
world, behind only the U.S. Big Three 
“It is not a question of Citroén’s trou- 
bles,” Bercot said, “but the problem of 
the entire European automobile indus- 
try.” That problem, as the French are 
keenly aware, is competition from U.S 
automakers in Europe. 

Much to the chagrin of the De Gaulle 
government, which was caught by sur- 
prise when Chrysler took over faltering 
Simca in 1963, a French solution for 
Citroén’s problem seems remote. Bercot 
insists that his company will “not fall 
under Fiat control’—ut what he has 
negotiated is not too far short of a 
Fiat takeover. According to the report- 
ed agreement, Fiat will buy a 30% in- 
terest in Citroén, presumably from the 
tiremaking Michelin family, which holds 
56% of Citroén. Fiat would then re- 
duce Citroén’s dangerous $100 million- 
plus debt, almost $56 million of which 
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market has skidded to 21% since 1965, 
when it held a peak 31%. Profits have 
vanished, despite 1967 sales of 500,000 
cars worth $896 million. Piling trouble 
upon trouble, Citroén last year bought 
Berliet trucks, which has earnings prob- 
lems of its own, and began tooling up 
for a medium-size car, still three years 
off, in cooperation with Germany's 
NSU. Early this year, having also start- 
ed work on a fast, Maserati-powered 
touring car, Citroén went to the gov- 
ernment for $60 million, Bercot was 
turned down flat, and then was hit by 
the workers’ strikes of May and June 
Now, in talking about the proposed 
deal with Fiat, Bercot presents it as 
being “productive in bolstering Europe 
against American competition.” 
Tightening Relationship. The U.S. 
has never loomed quite so large in the 
$13 billion European market. Through 
their European subsidiaries, General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler now ac- 


count for 29% of European car sales, 
up from 23% in 1962. Now they are in- 
creasing the Europeans’ troubles on the 
other side of the Atlantic as well. The 
small cars to be introduced in the U.S. 
by Ford next year and by G.M. in 
1970 will doubtless dent the $2 billion 
market that imports, chiefly Volkswag- 
en, have built up among American buy- 
ers. That will force much more com- 
petition in Europe, whose auto industry 
is in for a brutal shake-up. Fiat's Chair- 
man Giovanni Agnelli says that “very 
there will be just seven major 
auto powers in Europe: the U.S. Big 
Three, plus “an English group, a Ger- 
man group, a French group and an in- 
ternational group constructed around 
Fiat.” The present situation: 

® FRANCE remains the second biggest 
market in Europe (after Germany), and 
state-owned Renault, which has 29% 
of it, is still in the lead. But third- 
ranked (after Citroén) Peugeot is fast in- 
creasing its share, now 19% This 
month Peugeot is introducing its new 
504, a handsome $2,670 car designed 
to do battle with cheaper Citroén DS 
models and Renault's bulgy, year-old R- 
16. If the Citroén-Fiat deal goes 
through, Peugeot's President Pierre 
Dreyfus expects a “tightening” of Peu- 
geot's relationship with Renault, which 
now includes cooperation in buying 
parts 

® GERMANY has recovered 
year’s recession, and its biggest man- 
ufacturer, Volkswagen, hopes to surpass 
1966's record $2.5 billion sales and re- 
gain the European car-making lead it 
lost to Fiat last year. To build up Eu- 
ropean sales, VW continues to search 
for a successful brother to the 30-year- 
old beetle, which accounts for 70% of 
sales. This month it puts Out Its new 
411, a medium-priced job (up to $2,381) 
that is VW’s first four-door sedan 
Volkswagen continues to share research 
efforts with Daimler Benz, a likely fu- 
ture merger partner. Ford's Taunus sub 
sidiary is offering bigger and more ex- 
pensive cars, yet remains in a deep 
sales slump. G.M.’s Opel has been high- 
ly successful and is enjoying strong ex- 
ports to the U.S., where Opel’s new 
“GT” model will be sold next year 

© BRITAIN is committing what British 
Ford General Manager William Batty 
calls “industrial suicide.” A rash of 
strikes has wiped out the competitive ad- 
vantages of devaluation, holding auto 
exports to a meager 20% increase Over 
last year, far from the hoped-for 35% 
British Leyland Motors, formed by last 
year’s merger of Leyland trucks and 
B.M.C. (Austin Healey, Jaguar, MG, 
Morris) began 1968 with no new mod- 
els and several old ones that did not 
meet U.S. safety standards. Now Brit- 
ish Motors is getting in gear. This month 
Jaguar is introducing its racy-looking 
XJG, a $5,760 luxury model designed 
to rev up exports. 

® ITALY is almost overrun with cars, 
but that has not stopped Fiat from sell- 
ing more autos in Europe than anyone 
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ATLANTIC RICHFIELD PLAZA IN LA 
Something to match the aspirations 


else ($1,300,000 last year). This year it 
stands to increase its share of the Eu 
ropean market from 20% to 25% if Ci 
troen comes into the fold. At home, 
sales have fallen off under competition 
from imports and from government 
owned Alfa-Romeo. But Agnelli, Fiat's 
ardent pan-European, is more than mak- 
ing up for the decline with increased ex 
ports. Taking a tip from Detroit, he is 
bringing out several new models, in- 
cluding the fast-selling 124 coupé: yet 
he still insists that Europeans will nev 
er go for the “policy of waste” of an 
nual changeovers, He will soon be able 
to test his theory in action. Fiat, which 
is fast becoming the first “interterritorial 
company,” as Agnelli calls it, may be 
the first to face the Americans in 


strength all over Europe 


BUILDING 
Los Angeles’ New Skyline 


Among urban cognoscenti, Los An 
geles has long been an object of scorn 
Many critics for years ridiculed the 
sprawling metropolis as a g le of sub- 
urbs “in search of a city.” They had a 
point. The core of the city not only 
failed to share in Southern California’s 
explosive postwar growth but developed 
ominous symptoms of decay. Though 
downtown Los Angeles remained a 
stronghold for banking, finance, o1] and 
insurance, jobs in other fields followed 
people to the suburbs. Vacancy rates 
soared in dingy old office buildings 
Sleazy stores and bad restaurants pro- 
liferated. Forsaken by many retailers, 
Streets that once bustled with affluent 
shoppers became a depressing arena for 
bums and beggars, vice and crime 

Short-Lived Title. Lately, the ailing 
nucleus of the city has been making a 
remarkable recovery. A burst of new 
construction—gleaming office towers, 
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bank headquarters and a handsome civ 
l¢ center for the arts—has rejuvenated 
much of the area. Over the past eight 
years, the city’s businessmen have com 


mitted S800 million for downtown 
building and remodeling. By 1970, that 
investment will yield 9,000,000 sq. ft 


of new office space, almost twice as 
much as was built downtown in the 
first 60 years of the century. In the pro 
cess of rejuvenation, the old heart of 
Los Angeles is sprouting a skyline to 
match its aspirations as a commercial 
and cultural center of the West 

Last month Crocker-Citizens Nation 
al Bank opened a 42-story headquarters 
and office building that displaces near- 
by Union Bank headquarters, completed 
last year, as the city’s tallest structure 
Crocker-Citizens’ skyscraping title, how- 
ever, should be short lived. The Bank 
of America and Atlantic Richfield Co 
have just announced plans for a $140 
million office and shopping-center com- 
plex that will be 47 ft. higher. The proj 
ect’s twin, 52-story towers will rise 667 
ft, above a block-square landscaped 
mall. “We've needed a downtown since 
World War II,” says Louis B. Lund- 
borg, the Los Angeles-based chairman 
of the Bank of America, “and now 
were getting it 

Safe from Quakes. An odd com- 
bination of economic forces lies behind 
the downtown rebirth. Transit-shy An 
zelenos rely almost entirely on autos to 
move around their 464-sq.-mi. city, 
whose boundaries could encompass the 
combined areas of St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee. Boston, Pitts 
burgh. San Francisco and Manhattan 
While the auto made it easy for Los An 
les to sprawl, earthquake fears made 





it difficult for the city to grow verti 
cally, Until 1959, a local ordinance lim- 
ited buildings to a height of 150 feet 
or 13 stories, whichever was lower. The 
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results of improved  structural-testing 
techniques finally persuaded the city en- 
gineers that skyscrapers would be safe. 
With the ceiling abolished, the city’s sky- 
line slowly began to rise. The major im- 
petus was supplied by the completion 
of a network of freeways during the 
‘60s. They not only converge on the core 
of the city but form an irregular loop 
around it, making driving downtown 
comparatively easy. Most of the new 
skyscrapers have sprung up along the 
sector of the freeway loop that is closest 
to the downtown core. As a result, the 
center of downtown Los Angeles has 
shifted several blocks west, while the 
eastern part of the area remains largely 
untouched by the renaissance. 

Sixteen new office skyscrapers have 
gone up so far, including the 26-story 





City National Bank building and Oc- 
cidental Life Insurance’s elegant 32- 
story center, to which the company 1s 
currently adding an annex. The scram- 
ble for sites has lifted land prices from 
$20 per sq. ft. five years ago to as 
much as $100 today, but businessmen 
seem undeterred. “The more there 1s, 
the more will happen.” predicts Ar- 
chitect William L. Pereira, Honolulu’s 
Dillingham Corp. plans a 1,000-room 
hotel, and the Broadway-Hale depart- 
ment-store chain is snapping up a site 
for a huge retailing complex. There 1s 
even a reviving demand for walk-to 
work living, and lofty apartments are 
rising to meet it. For a city whose 
shape has been dictated by the au- 
tomobile, that may be the most. sur- 
prising change of all. 





MILESTONES 





Marriage Revealed. Armand G. 
Erpf, 70, senior partner in Wall Street's 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; and Sue Mor- 
timore, thirtyish, an artist; he for the 
second time, she for the first; in Rome, 
three years and two children ago. Why 
the secrecy? “No one asked,” said Erpf. 
But why should they? The Erpfs kept 
Separate apartments. 


Died. B. Brewster Jennings, 70, presi- 
dent and chief executive from 1944 to 
1958 of Mobil Oil Corp.; after a short 
illness, in Manhattan. Born to wealth 
and oi (his maternal and paternal 
grandfathers were among John D. 
Rockefeller’s early partners), Jennings 
spent his entire working life at Mobil. 
Under his command, what was once pri- 
marily a marketing outfit became one 
of the world’s greatest oil producers, 
with fields and refineries on five con- 
tinents bringing in revenues that came 
to $5.9 billion last year. 


Died. Sir Ambrose Sherwill, 78, 
longtime bailiff (civil head) of the Chan- 
nel island of Guernsey, which, with the 
isles of Jersey, Sark and Alderney, was 
the only bit of Britain occupied by the 
Nazis during World War II; in Guern- 
sey. Guernsey was “taken” in 1940 by 
the crews of four transport planes. But 
Sherwill and the Guernsey folk made 
life miserable for the Germans, helping 
P.O.W.s to escape, and reporting every 
Nazi move to London. 


Died. Marcel Duchamp, 81, France's 
Grand Dada of art, whose iconoclastic 
paintings, “readymades” and other as- 
semblages of the early 1900s became 
cryptic formulas for the future; in 
Neuilly, France. “An explosion in a 
shingle factory!” hooted a critic, and 
guards had to restrain angry art lovers 
when Duchamp’s disjointed Nude De- 
scending a Staircase went on view at 
Manhattan’s 1913 Armory Show. The 
gaunt, enigmatic Frenchman proceeded 
to thumb his nose all the more vig- 


orously at the pantheon of art. He paint- 
ed a mustache and goatee on a Mona 
Lisa reproduction, put his own portrait 
on a perfume bottle, submitted a urinal 
titled Fountain to a 1917 salon, made 
reviewers dizzy with swiveling patterns 
driven by electric motors and designed 
a foam-rubber breast labeled Please 
Touch. After ten years, Duchamp’s en- 
ergetic nihilism reached its logical con- 
clusion—he retired from painting. But 
by then his rejection of everything that 
had gone before had paved the way 
for surrealism, op, pop and kinetic art 


Died. Francis Biddle, 82, Attorney 
General from 1941 to 1945 and US 
judge at the 1945-46 Nurnberg war- 
crimes trials; of a heart attack; in Hy- 
annis, Mass. An able and wealthy law- 
yer who traced his ancestry to the na- 
tion’s first Attorney General, Civil Lib- 
ertarian Biddle often objected to the 
decisions of the times—as when thou- 
sands of Japanese nationals were in- 
terned following the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. He felt no qualms, however, 
in dealing with eight Nazi agents smug 
gled into the country in 1942, and de- 
manded stiff sentences (six were ex- 
ecuted), At Niirnberg, he staunchly de- 
tended the legality of the trials, noting 
that “criminal acts are committed by in- 
dividuals, not by nations.” 


Died. Msgr. Romano Guardini, 83, 
leading Roman Catholic theologian and 
philosopher; of a heart attack; in Mu- 
nich. Born in Italy, Guardini lived most 
of his life in Germany, where for al- 
most half a century he was a center of 
Roman Catholic intellectualism, first at 
the University of Berlin, later at the 
Universities of Tiibingen and Munich, 
lecturing and writing eloquently on such 
disparate subjects as atomic science and 
Sigmund Freud, Paul Klee’s paintings 
and Communist dialectic. A friend once 
said: “Guardini is like a Renaissance hu- 
manist—he seems to have the key to 
everything.” 
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NEW MOVIES 


Virtuoso in Verona 

If this Romeo and Juliet had been 
produced in 1956, there might have 
been no need for West Side Story the 
following year. “I wanted to bring the 


story to the attention of young pco- 
ple.” says Director Franco Zeffirelli. 
“The story is of two urchins crushed 


by a stupid, banal quarrel with origins 
even the adults don’t know. In love the 
young couple found an ideal—one they 
could die for—and youth today is hun 
gry for ideals.” 

They are not hungry for Shakespeare, 
but Zeffirelli’s Romeo and Juliet will 
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WHITING & HUSSEY 


A dangerous game; 


surely do much to reawaken a youthful 
identification with the aristocratic “star- 
crossed lovers” who have been so long 
in the limbo of Required Reading. This 
is one of the handful of classic Shake- 
spearean films; it ranks lower than the 
Olivier Henry V, but only because of the 
substance, not the direction. With a 
charged, witty camera, Zeffirelli has 
managed to make the play alive and 
wholly contemporary without having 
had to transfer the action to a modern 
setting. Romeo and Juliet appear afresh 
as two incredibly articulate but believ- 
ably agonized teen-agers whose turt 
happens to be Quattrocento Verona 
Too young to buck the Establishment— 
the Italian city-state with its machinery 
of epic feuds and rituals—they are final- 
ly undone by their passions, Death en- 
larges them when they abolish their par- 
ents’ hate. They become, as Juliet’s fa- 
ther puts it in the play’s epilogue, “the 
poor sacrifices of our enmity.” 
Instead of simply duplicating the first- 
folio on film, Zeffirelli and his two co- 
writers, Franco Brusati and Masolino 
d’Amico, have blithely excised and 
clided speeches, transposed lines, elimi- 
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nated characters. It is a dangerous game, 
rewriting Shakespeare, but Romeo and 
Juliet proves that it can be played and 
won. An even greater risk was to give 
the leading roles to a pair of youthful 
unknowns with virtually no acting ex- 
perience: Juliet is a tremulous 16-year- 
old, Olivia Hussey; Romeo is Leonard 
Whiting, 17. Both look their parts and 
read their lines with a sensitivity far be- 
yond the limitations of their age 

Equally impressive is John McEnery, 
. who plays Mercutio not as a witty, 
lascivious buffoon but as a possessed ge- 
nius who has lounged too long with his 
inferiors. His delivery of the Queen 
Mab speech is a masterpiece of ab- 








ZEFFIRELLI ON SET 
yet it can be won. 


stracted art. Teetering on madness, he 
spouts the words as if emerging from a 
lifelong nightmare. Zeffirelli, however, 
seems to have had better luck in cast- 
ing youth than age. Pat Heywood's 
Nurse is a cockney caricature. And Milo 
O’Shea’s Friar Laurence is a charac- 
terization lost somewhere in the middle 
distance, not deeply enough involved 
with the lovers nor sufficiently removed 
to act as a chorus of comment. 

As in his The Taming of the Shrew, 
starring the Burtons, Zeffirelli dazzles 
the eye with a virtuoso use of color. 
His camera is a Renaissance palette. 
Courtiers stride by in the muted gold 
and crimsons of Piero della Francesca; 
cobblestones and horsemen diminish 
into the serene infinities of Uccello. Vi- 
sually, Shakespeare has never been bet- 
ter realized—and seldom has he had so 
sensitive a collaborator 

Director, writer, scene designer and 
onetime actor, Franco Zeffirelli talks 
and acts like a mountebank, but he is 
a man of considerable talent and great 
versatility, “I am," he declares grandly, 
“the flag-bearer of the crusade against 


boredom, bad taste and stupidity in the 
theater.” 

That crusade originated in Florence, 
where Zeffirelli was born 44 years ago. 
The illegitimate son of a textile sales- 
man and a seamstress, he grew up, he re- 
calls, “amongst dresses and dressmak- 
ers.” At nine, he was taken to see 
Wagner's Walkiire—and got lost on- 
stage after the performance. In a sense, 
he has been swallowed up in scenery 
ever since his one-man student pro- 
duction at the University of Florence 
led Luchino Visconti to sign him for a 
bit part in Crime and Punishment. Zet- 
firelli then talked his way into assistant 
directorships with the maestros of post- 
war Italian cinema: Vittorio De Sica 
and Roberto Rossellini. 

Zeffirelli’s reputation was established 
at La Scala in Milan, where in 1954 
he designed the costumes and sets for, 
and staged a production of Rossini’s 
La Cenerentola. It was the beginning 
of the Zeffirelli style—the flamboyant 
baroque settings, the epic brio that could 
turn a war horse into a steeplechaser 
Although triumphant in opera, he has 
been somewhat less successful on the 
dramatic stage. His incoherent Othello 
was throttled by reviewers at Stratford 
on-Avon. After seeing Zeffirelli’s Broad- 
way production of The Lady of the 
Camellias, Time's critic called him “a 
director who needs a director.” Even 
the movie of Romeo and Juliet will 
not please everybody, since it clearly re- 
flects Zeffirelli’s idiosyncratic Opinions 
of Shakespeare. “Mercutio,” he insists, 
“is a self-portrait of Shakespeare him- 
self, and a homosexual.” 

Adverse criticism has so far not in- 
hibited Zeffirelli's energy, esteem or iIn- 
éome. His salary for Romeo and Juliet 
was $50,000 plus a hefty percentage, 
and he will make even more from his 
new projects, notably a movie of 
Brecht’s Galileo, starring Rod Steiger 
At his bachelor villa near Rome, Zef- 
firelli remains the low-pressure gran St- 
gnore, entertaining ten or twelve friends 
for lunch, inhaling gusts of Winston 
smoke from fingertip-held cigarettes 
His braggadocio extends even to his ge- 
nealogy. “One day my father showed up 
with an armful of documents,” he re- 
calls. “He finally had documented proof 
of my origins, I told myself that it real- 
ly wasn’t so bad being a bastard now 
that I knew I was descended from one 
of the world’s most celebrated bastards 
—Leonardo da Vinci.” 





Arrogance in Athens 

It was something of a stunt when Brit- 
ish TV Director Philip Saville went to 
Denmark's Elsinore Castle to make a 
television Hamlet, starring Christopher 
Plummer. Going to Greece to film Oce- 
dipus the King in an ancient amphi- 
theater is also a gimmick, but it has 
paid off better. The stones of the the- 
ater at Dodona and the sere Greek 
hills behind them grandly evoke the at- 
mosphere in which Sophocles himself 
saw his great tragedy performed. The 
local peasant faces among the extras 
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Boeing's new . 
people-pleasing 737 
is busy 

pleasing people. 


Every month, 

more travelers 

are discovering that 
wide-as-a-/07 
big-jet comfort 

can now be theirs 
in a short-range jet. 


Next trip, 
fly this great 
new Boeing jetliner. 





SBOEING 737 TWINSTET 


When yourre as big in the gasoline business as we are 
you don’t dare introduce an ordinary tire. 


That’s why our newAmoco is the world’s first 
radial oval tire. 


And what's in it for you? Six plies between you and the road. A tire 

proved by 2 million driving miles to give you twice the mileage and three times the 
body strength of most new car tires. 

How's that for starters? And our new Amoco® 120 SS Radial Oval is a traction tire, 
too. The tread grooves stay open to grip the road as a tire has never gripped before. 
It even has a new versatile beauty. Gives you a red stripe on one 
side, dual white on the other. 

You can even buy it with your Standard Oil Credit Ese 
Card and use our new revolving charge plan. 

Sound good? We're betting your gasoline business on it. 

But then ‘‘You expect more from Standard and you get it."’* 


a And tires are no exception. 


a — ‘When you buy a tire from us, we both live with iti 
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PLUMMER AS OEDIPUS 
The foothill approach. 


give an authenticity to the hoi polloi 
that makeup men could never have 
managed 

The one problem is that Saville took 
Christopher Plummer along on the trip 
Plummer is simply not up to Oedipus. 
For one thing, he has a bad habit of 
punctuating his lines with portentous 
pauses that have no connection with ei- 
ther sense or cadence. A more serious 
failure is his foothills approach to the 
part—he neither climbs high enough at 
the beginning nor falls low enough at 
the end. Plummer as King of Thebes is 
arrogant rather than hubristic: his fate 
seems more like a matter of just de- 
serts than a result of the awesome ma- 
chinations of Apollo. 

For the rest. Saville has done well 
enough by Sophocles. The English ver- 
sion by Poet-Translator Paul Roche is 
both dignified enough for the classic 
matter and nimble enough for the mod- 
ern manner, in which the actors and 
chorus are deployed all over the am- 
phitheater, not just in front of the royal 
palace. Orson Welles is appropriately re- 
sonant as the blind Tiresias—though 
he appears so massive that it is hard to 
imagine his having been turned into a 
woman, as the legend has it. Lilli Palm- 
ers Jocasta manages to be at once 
regal, sexy and maternal in this famous 
Freudian archetype of mother love gone 
too far. 


The Reason Why 


“Theirs not to make reply,/ Theirs 
not to reason why./ Theirs but to do 
and die.” It is necessary to remind one- 
self these days that Tennyson wrote 
those lines with a straight face. For the 
poet laureate, the gallant but futile at- 
tack at Balaclava was a testimony to 
human courage. Aided by the hindsight 
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of history, Director Tony Richardson 
sees the event in another light. His film 
version of The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade, based in part on Cecil Woodham- 
Smith's — brilliant study, The Reason 
Why, is a polemical attack on the fu- 
ulity of war and the fallout of greed, 
blunder and carnage that follows 

The event perfectly illustrates the 
point. Britain entered the Crimean Wat 
on the side of Turkey, largely to de 
fend its own imperialistic ‘interests 
against possible Russian expansion. Two 
of England's leading generals. Lord Lu- 
can and Lord Cardigan, were 
relsome brothers-in-law. A purblind 
aristocrat, Lucan had not commanded 
troops for 17 years; “the melancholy 
truth” about Cardigan. as Woodham- 
Smith put it, “was that his glorious gold- 
en head had nothing in it.” At the 
front, battles with the Russians were 
hardly less bitter than the internecine 
wrangling between the two command- 
ers. Finally, a stupid order was fatally 
misinterpreted. As thousands of Russian 
soldiers watched in disbelief. some 700 
men of Hussars, Lancers and Dragoons 
—the Light Brigade—charged a massed 
front of several thousands. When the 
cordite smoke blew away, only 195 Brit- 
ish soldiers were alive 

The story could have been trans- 
muted into a film of coruscating irony. 
Instead, Richardson has chosen to sub- 
ordinate the drama to an_ illustrated 
primer on sociology. With facile jux- 
tapositions, he shuttles between the air- 
less, reeking slums and the sunlit gar- 
dens of the Victorian aristocracy. The 
bloody flogging of a sergeant is con- 
trasted with the gleaming comfort of 


quar- 
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an officers’ mess. Richardson sporad- 
ically punctuates the action with an- 
imated cartoons of the Russian bear 


and the British lion ruffling the feath- 
ers of the Turkish turkey. The ani- 





GIELGUD (LEFT) IN “CHARGE” 
A fallout of greed. 








HOWARD AS CARDIGAN 
A monumental blunder. 


mations, done in the style of period 
Punch cartoons, are wittily rendered by 
Richard Williams. But when they work, 
they vitiate the dramatic effect of the 
live actors. When they are only deco- 
rative, they are mere clutter. 

Nor are they the only cinematic de- 
bris. For no good reason, The Charge 
of the Light Brigade includes a dis- 
connected, listless affair between an of- 
ficer (David Hemmings) and his best 
friend's wife (Vanessa Redgrave). Sce- 
narist Charles Wood (How | Won the 
War) overloads the script with totally 
unsubdle pacifist propaganda. “It will 
be a sad day,” intones Lord Raglan, 
Britain's supreme commander in Cri- 
mea, “when England has officers who 
know what they're doing . it smacks 
of murder.” 

Sull, the film is not without its in- 
cisive moments. Sir John Gielgud as 
Raglan, puttering about in senescence, 
flashes a glimmer of the haughty in- 
eptitude that substituted for authority 
in the Blimpish days of Empire. In one 
robust, hilarious scene, reminiscent of 
Richardson's Tom Jones, Cardigan 
(Trevor Howard) and his lady (Jill Ben- 
nett) rush to get undressed. She races 
ahead—then turns back to help him 
out of his girdle, And the charge itself 
is almost entirely successful. The rigid 
troops move forward like wind-up toy 
soldiers, under the hypnotic spell of un- 
questioned tradition. The firing begins: 
the hoofs and bodies and blood com- 
bine. Screams and guns seem to reach 
beyond the screen. The hysteria and ter- 
ror are as palpable as dust: the slaugh- 
ter Is a testament to the inanity of 
blind obedience. By itself, the scene is 
confused and intense. It is harrowing, 
and it is magnificent. But it does not 
make a movie 
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Only once a year cdo we 
advertise a research report. 


o 
} 
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F YOU READ THE FINANCIAL PAGES REGUL- 
| LARLY, you are all too familiar with the 
brokerage firm ads that offer a free copy of 
a research report on a specific company. This 
is standard procedure for developing lists of 
prospective customers. 


Standard it may be for the industry, but 
not for A. G, Becker & Co. Once a year is our 
limit for such an offer, and a few paragraphs 
hence we shall make that offer. 
But first we should like to tell you 
why we flout a new-business 
approach which has been estab- 
lished by time and custom. 


The main reason has to do 
with our basic research policy, 
which is to concentrate on a select group of 
companies. As a result, our analysts do not 
have to dilute their efforts; they can take the 
time to probe, and probe deeply, into the 
companies we do select for study. Their re- 
ports, therefore, often run 10 or 20 pages 
crammed with information which is Be 
significant and sometimes exclusive. Over the 
years, many institutions and large individual 
investors have come to rely on these in-depth 
analyses for guidance in making their invest- 
ment decisions. 


Obviously, once we have put the time and 
effort into producing one of our detailed reports, 
it would not be any great financial strain to 
offer it indiscriminately. We have elected not 
to do so, and this is why: 

We recognize that our reports present 
more facts about any given company 


than the average investor may care to 
know. Therefore, we prefer to reserve 
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The Man from 
A. G. Becker 


is always worth 
listening to 





them for people who want to know, and 
we think there are more efficient ways to 
reach such investors than through con- 
stant free offers. 


No matter how satisfied an investor is 
with his present broker, he can hardly 
be blamed for sending for another brok- 
er’s research report, at the cost of a 6¢ 
stamp, or even a 5¢ postcard. We confess 
that we just do not have the time to dig 
through an avalanche of re- 
questsin search of the few from 
investors who are interested 
not only in the specific re- 
port, but also in our services. 
Our staff is busy helping our 
clients in their efforts to 
make money; it is from these 
clients that we get most of our new ones. 

And now for our offer 
When we made our annual offer a year ago, 
the response was characterized more by its 
quality than its quantity. Which was, and is, 
exactly the way we want it. 


This year's report is on a company whose 
growth possibilities should appeal to investors 
who are willing to wait a year or so for capital 
gains that may make the wait well worthwhile. 
The report is a typical A. G. Becker analysis, 
which means it is especially thorough. 


The man to write for your copy is Jack 
E. Arnesen, Vice President. To play completely 
fair with you, we tell you now that we shall 
consider your request an expression of interest 
in our services, although not, of course, a com- 
mitment. This means that sooner rather than 
later one of our men will be in touch with 
you in response to what we will consider your 
invitation. Fair enough? 


A.G. Becker & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Bankers since 1893 © Members New York, Midwest and other principal Stock Exchanges 


120 Soutn LaSatte StreEET, CHIcaco, ILLINots 60603 + (312) 372-6100 
New York, San Francisco, Boston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Miami 
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CHAPTER TWO: 


THE RENAULT 16 
SEDAN-WAGON 


Our story opened with the 
Renault 10. And that chapter i 
being written every day. At last 
count, there were over 35,000 
Renault 10’s on the road 

And so the stage is nicely set 
for our latest installment: The 
Renault 16 Sedan-Wagon. 

The Sedan-Wagon. Besides 
being a new chapter for us, the 
Sedan-Wagon represents a new 
chapter in the industry. 

Until now, even if you only 





Ss 





needed a station wagon occa- 





sionally, you had to drive one 
around all the time. Wit! 
Renault 16, you drive 
a sedan. And when you need a 








station wagon, it turns into a 
stauion wagon. 
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The front-wheel drive.Quite 
logical. The engine up front to 
get maximum hauling area in 
the rear. The drive wheels also 
up [ront to get maximum trac- 
tion from the engine's weight. 

The engine. Pressure cast 
aluminum block. 5 main bear- 
ings. And a sealed liquid cool- 
ing system that virtually elim- 
inates the bother of having to 








add anti-freeze. It can milk 28 
miles out of a gallon of gas, 
and still manages a top speed 
h. It is so well put to- 


gether that you could roll up 
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30,000 continuous miles at 85 
as we did, back and forth and 
back and forth between Rome 
and Milan. 

The seats. They’re every bit 
as comfortable as those in the 









Renault 10. And the seats in 
the Renault 10 have been stack- 
ed up against the seats in the 
Rolls-Royce. 

The road manners. The sus- 
pension is soft, without being 
mushy. Each wheel moves up 
and down independently, con- 
trolled by long torsion bars. 

The price. The Sedan-Wag- 
on sells for $2,445.* The price 
of most sedan-sedans. 
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Parallelograms of Passion 


GEORGE ELIOT, A BIOGRAPHY by Gor- 
don S. Haight. 616 pages. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $12.50 


“Magnificently ugly.” the young Hen- 
ry James summed her up in 1869. “de- 
liciously hideous.” But in the ugliness 
of “this great. horse-faced bluestock- 
ing.” James admitted with some awe, 
“resides a most powerful beauty 
and sweetness—a broad hint of a great 
underlying world of reserve, knowledge, 
pride and power.” 

Such resounding but paradoxical 
praise for novelist George Eliot was 


THE BETTMANN AWCHIVE 


MARY ANNE EVANS 
Beauty in ugliness. 


characteristic in her time, Today, young 
students and many adults who are 
obliged to read her worst book, Silas 
Marner, look on the great woman au- 
thor as a kind of nanny-goat novelist, 
But the Victorian public. teetering be- 
tween reason and sentiment, and tor- 
mented by the discrepancy between pub- 
lic virtue and private vice, was shocked 
and then charmed both by the author's 
daring life and her works. It began by 
accepting her early writing as the cre- 
ation of a country parson, and it ended 
by making her one of the richest and 
most honored women writers in his- 
tory. For much of the period in be- 
tween, however, no proper Victorian 
family would have her to dinner. 

Loving and Flying. As with many an- 
other famous Victorian, her trouble— 
as well as her eventual triumph—lay in 
a longing for love and an excess of ear- 
nestness. Born plain Mary Anne Evans. 
the bright but ungainly daughter of a 
non-U Derbyshire estate agent, she lost 
her faith at 22 (in 1842) after a char- 
acteristically exhaustive study of new 
scientific attacks on the Scriptures. (She 
had attended several schools, but was 
largely self-educated.) When she de- 
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clined to accompany her father to 
church, he refused to have her under 
the same roof and sent her away. It 
was the start of a long struggle be- 
tween conscience and convention. 
Working as the unpaid—and largely un- 
known—editor of a prestigious liberal 
quarterly. the Westminster Review, she 
fell in love with Herbert Spencer, who 
rejected her. The notorious apostle of 
ethical Darwinism was a man “as ca- 
pable of loving as of flying.” But when 
she developed a plain woman's devo- 
tion to “the ugliest man in London,” a 
chatty, witty, sensible litérateur named 
George Lewes. she found herself deep 
in One of those parallelograms of pas- 
sion that so often defined Victorian do- 
mestic life. 

Lewes was already married to a pret- 
ty woman named Agnes, who practiced 
free love so successfully that four of 
the Lewes’ eight children were hers but 
not his. A professed liberal and a kind- 
ly man. Lewes acknowledged all of 
Agnes’ offspring officially as his own. 
By doing so, he permanently lost all 
grounds for divorcing his wife for adul- 
tery—the only grounds permitted under 
Victorian law. Thus blocked from pro- 
priety. he and Mary Anne in 1854 de- 
cided to live in sin and openly did so 
for 24 years, until Lewes’ death in 
1878. Except for fellow freethinkers. 
few friends came to call. Mary Anne's 
brother and sister refused even to write. 
The pair bore this uncomplainingly. But 
when a woman twitted Mary Anne by 
mail about taking the marriage sac- 
rament lightly, she = struck — back, 
“Women who are content with light 
and easily broken ties do nor act as | 
have done.” she wrote, drawing a nice 
distinction between herself and those 
who practiced secret adultery. “They ob- 
tain what they desire and are invited to 
dinner.” 

Was She Maggie? To the self-pity- 
ing and self-indulgent age of the 1960s, 
the dedication to duty and sheer hard 
work of such Victorians, however stuffy, 
stirs profound admiration. “Mr. and 
Mrs. George Lewes,” as the couple me- 
ticulously called themselves, certainly 
do. In their first years of living to- 
gether they occasionally went hungry. 
But they worked on, side by side, scrap- 
ing and scrimping in a succession of 
cheap lodgings. managing to stay alive 
and support Lewes’ other family, Lewes 
churned out a two-volume life of 
Goethe (it is still in print). 

Mary Anne, who was expert in He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, German and 
French, did translations. Then one day, 
when she was 37 years old, Lewes over- 
came his wife's diffidence about her lit- 
erary abilities and got her to write fic- 
tion. One story, Scenes of Clerical Life, 
was an instant success. Next, in 1859, 
came Adam Bede. Like the first stories, 
this novel was written under the pen 
name devised by Mary Anne to protect 
her from the critics. She borrowed her 





husband’s first name and added Eliot be- 
cause, she explained, it is “a good, 
mouth-filling, easily pronounced word.” 

The rest. alas, is literary history. Per- 
haps inevitably, Biographer Gordon 
Haight, a Yale professor and the world’s 
foremost George Eliot scholar. tempo- 
rarily lapses into a kind of chronological 
literary Baedeker. Much of his detail is 
of interest mainly to people who really 
want to know what sort of financial 
deals Lewes made for “George.” or 
who wonder if Maggie in The Mill on 
the Floss really was George Eliot. (Nat- 
urally, she was and she wasn’t.) He ex- 
plains how, as a moralistic realist. 
George Eliot drew on Mary Anne Ev- 
ans’ country girlhood for the low talk 
of her everyday characters—whose 
rudeness shocked Victorians. With her 
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GEORGE HENRY LEWES 
Charm after shock. 


remarkable intellectual powers, she 
delved into the Renaissance, which she 
used as a background for Romola. In 
her last book, Daniel Deronda, she cre- 
ated not only a contemporary Jewish 
novel but a reasoned and impassioned 
plea, 20 years before the Zionist move- 
ment was founded, for reuniting the dis- 
persed Jews in Palestine. 

Wisely. Author Haight contents him- 
self with chronicling his heroine's daz- 
zling success in her own time. By the 
1860s, the lady whom George Eliot un- 
kindly referred to as “our little hum- 
bug of a Queen” was reading her books 
aloud to Prince Albert. Proper people 
were inviting her to dinners (she often 
declined). World rights to her books 
had brought in £41,000, in buying pow- 
er the Victorian equivalent of a cool 
million dollars. After Dickens’ death in 
1870, she was revered, quite simply, as 
the greatest novelist alive. 

Unhistoric Acts. George Eliot died 
in 1880. Critics still regard her as a 
monumental pioneer in literary tech- 
nique—the unhappy ending, for exam- 
ple. and the creation of women char- 
acters who, if they are never shown in 
bed, are at least composed of flesh and 
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ACTUAL 


SIZE 
* Suggested Retail Price 


OTHER PRODUCTS: Electric Shavers, Hearing Aids, Radios, Audio-Video Tape Recorders, Education and 
Training Aids, Medical-Dental X-Ray, Electronic Tubes, Commercial Sound, Closed Circuit TV, TV Studio, 
Motion Picture, Cryogenic and Telephone Equipment. 
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POCKET-MEMO 


“Talking” notes instead of scribbling or forget- 
ting them js note-worthy. This “pocket-size” 
Norelco 85 Pocket-Memo is new . . . and it’s 
rapidly changing the note-taking habits of execu- 
tives, doctors, lawyers—everyone. 

Why Norelco? It's professionally engineered— 
yet it’s the smallest, lightest available! Norelco 
records and plays back instantly—with the fi- 
delity of magnetic tape. Exclusive Mini-Cassette™ 
“snaps in” to load automatically. The price is 
only $85* . . . and that’s note-worthy too! 


See the yellow pages under ‘'Dictating Machines” 


North American Philips Co., Inc. 
New York, New York 


T-10 
North American Philips Co., Inc. 
Office Products Department, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York, New York 


RUSH INFORMATION telling where | can buy the New Norelco 
85 Pocket-Memo 


Name__ 
Company _ 
Business Address 


City-State z _Zip__ 
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We'll show you the new (9-2 ame 
This group of 30 single-row Timken” 
bearings was designed to give you great- 
er value with lower bearing prices than 
the 281 bearings they can replace. You 
get added value in more bearing capacity 
in less space, more precise tolerances 
standard metric system dimensions 
This totally new idea in tapered roller 


hearings is one more step toward world- 
wide standardization—they are available 
in 133 countries! So the advantages you 
receive on new uses and immediate 
changeovers are advantages everywhere 

For a complete showing, see your 
Timken Company sales engineer. Or 
write The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, U.S.A 
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TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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“I still say the people are the 
nicest thing about it.” 











Come to the St. Francis Hotel on Union Square and we'll show ed to reflect the cosmopolitan personality of San Francisco 
you what the magic of San Francisco is all about. #€ Savor But the most distinguishing quality of the St. Francis i 
the city’s sophisticated food and drink in our luxurious Me people. 3¢ They make all the difference 





dallion Room. 3% Relax in the quiet elegance of one of the St make 
Francis’ guest room: Discover the rich, old-world about the 
atmosphere of our Ens 3¢ Catch a cable car right Then, come discover what a difference difference makes 





outside the hotel. 2¢ All these things are specially design- WESTERN INTERNATIONAL HOTELS 








L. Ay I P Hot csonatinae combse sm oe ‘ oe = 
For the Western Inter i} Fiotess reservations center nearest you, see your Ye “ al ar ag in } i bel 

UNITED STATES ANADA : 

ANCHORAGE, Alasha -_ xy eveve 

CAREFREE (Scottsdale, Ara MONTREA ore 
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The National Steel 
Super Mill: 


a tour of 
steelmakings 
future. 


You're about to tour tomorrow’s steel mill—today. 


We call it the Super Mill because—among other rea- 
sons—it makes steel slabs in two hours rather than 
the usual 20. 


It makes better slabs faster than any other mill in 
the world. 


The Super Mill is in Weirton, W. Va. Let’s go inside. 


g 
As you might guess, this new mill is built around 
something that’s completely different: [Us an integra- 
tion of three processes rather new to our industry. 
THE FIRST PROCESS: This is a basic oxygen fur- 
nace. It makes 300 tons of steel about eight times 
faster than normal. It uses the same raw materials, 
but requires no added fuel. If you'll step 20 yards to 
one side, you'll find a duplicate of it. One works while 
the other’s being relined. In other words—300 tons of 
steel per hour, year round. 

THE SECOND PROCESS: It’s called vacuum de- 
gassing. The equipment fits atop a 300-ton ladle. 
Through two snorkels, molten steel flows up from the 


ladle into the vacuum chamber, gives up its gaseous 
impurities and returns to the ladle. Normally, most im- 
purities are cropped and discarded after the steel 
solidifies. Considerable steel is lost that way. 


THE THIRD PROCESS: This is a remarkable piece 
of design and engineering. It’s called a four-strand, 
low-head, curved-mold continuous slab casting machine. 
If that seems like a lot of name, it’s a lot of machine. 
It saves time, space, capital and effort. And it yields 
a better product. 


It’s the first of its kind in the world, by the way. 


Into one end, the ladle pours molten, degassed steel. 
Coming out the other end are four continuous strands, 
nine inches thick and up to 40 inches wide—from which 
26-foot slabs are cut. This process saves even more 


time than the basic oxygen furnaces. 


Now your tour is ended, but not complete. We'd like 
to tell you more about the Super Mill. For a free color 
brochure, write National Steel Corporation, Grant 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 


Ne 
NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 





Great Lakes Steel/Weirton Steel/Midwest Steel/Hanna Furnace/Nationa Steel Service C 





nter/Stran-Steel/Transportation Products 
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NAT HENTOFF AT WORK IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 
From resentment to resistance. 


blood. What stands between George Eli 
ot and modern readers, however, is not 
merely her habit of intrusive and 
lengthy moralizing but the play of sen- 
ument, which embarrasses perhaps for 
the very reason that it is so sincere 
Richly mixed in, for those who wait to 
find it, are psychological insights that 
are penetrating and wittily precise, and 
an assortment of characters who rise 
above preposterous plots to lodge in 
delibly in the mind 

“The growing good of the world,” 
George Eliot wrote in closing Middle 
march, her finest novel is partly de 
pendent upon unhistoric acts; and that 
things are not so ill with vou and me 
as they might have been, is half owing 
to the number who lived faithfully a 
hidden life, and rest in unvisited tombs.’ 
It was not only the motto for her books 
but, as Haight convincingly shows, an 
accurate summary of her own hidden 
life 


From Rags to Rages 


M REALLY DRAGGED BUT NG 
GETS ME DOWN by Nat Hentoff. 127 


pages. Simon & Schuster. $3.95 





Horatio Alger’s Ragged Dick, Tat 
tered Tom and Ben the Luggage Boy 
those brave little ragamuflins of a cen 
tury ago—have long since petrified into 
pillars of the community. Sweet were 
their uses of adversity, as they par- 
layed pants patches into stock certif- 
icates. One hundred vears later, their 
progeny are fine specimens of progres 
sive pediatrics, John Dewey and a high 
protein diet. Rags have become the sym- 
bol of riches. Youthful outcries against 
the system, the Establishment and mid 
dle-class consuming have become so 
persistent and eloquent that moral out 
rage itself threatens to become a lu 
crative commodity 

The new triumph over adversity, as 
Nat Hentoff programs it in Jn Really 
Dragged but Nothing Gets Me Down 
Is going Irom resentment to resistance 
The book is an attempt to put a little 
chest hair on that artificial category of 
literature known as “young-adult nov- 
els Hentol? injects such themes as 
Viet Nam, racism, generation gap, civil 
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ts. drugs, black ri white guilt 
and, for old times’ sake, a touch of anti 
Semitism. Sex ts sull a no-no, although 
the vocabulary ts raunched up with 








such words as “bastard damn it 
and “hard-on 

Kiddie Lit. Specifically, /RDBNGMD 
is about 17-year-old Jeremy Wolf's de 
cision to enter antiwar work. Should 
he break the law by refusing to reg- 
ister for the draft? Lacking the true in- 
stnct for martvrdom, he decides to 
become a draft counselor and turns 
‘rground sta 
© Canada.” 
His dad—having feared the worst—is 
much relieved 

Hentoff. a jazz authority and wide 
ranging social critic, is one of the most 


his house into “an und 





tion on the freedom road 


visible freelance writers in circulation 
In this slight assignment he overcomes 
his modest talents for fiction with com 
petence, concern and sympathy. But to 
what worthwhile end? Surely today’s 
“young adults” do not need such pallid 
dramatizations of their problems when 
Simon and Garfunkel and the Beatles 
do it so much better 

Moreover, the whole idea of with-it 
books for the young can easily get out 
of hand. Perhaps the hacks of kiddie 
lit are already at work on Freedom 
Freak-Our Nancy Dre Infiltrates the 
New Left or Our Stammer Vacation 
The Bobbsey Twins Win the Hearts 
and Minds of the Peasants, or even 
Black Beauty, the story of a ghetto girl 
who becomes the belle of the Patrol- 
men’s Benevolent Association ball 


Challenge of the Bizarre 


HAT YO OVE 








Most plots offer the writer a chance 
to show what he can do: bizarre or gro 
tesque plots are more often a test of 
what he cun retrain from doing. Here. 
for example, is a novel about three char- 
acters, Warren, Arthur and Junie. who 
set up platonic housekeeping together 
squabble amiably. seek work. vacation 
at the seashore and, in various ways, 
find love. Presumably, such a book 
would have to be filled with novelistic 
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The one sure way to get national 
coverage of key men in manufacturing 


FORTUNE MFG is the new FORTUNE 
availability for advertisers who seek 


national coverage of the key influ- 


ences in the manufacturing market. 


FORTUNE MFG has the same edito- 


rial content as the full-run edition. The 
big difference is its reach: a unique 
audience segmented to include only 


—and only in manufacturing 


those 120,000 subscribers clearly pro- 


filed and completely identified by 
name, by title, by size of company and 
by manufacturing classification (SIC 
19 through 39). Another difference in 
this new monthly availability is the low 


cost: black and white page rate $3240, 


two-color $3950, four-color $4920. 


The differences are already at work 
for the alert advertisers listed here; 
the first to bring FORTUNE MFG to bear 
on their target markets in manufactur- 
ing. Your FORTUNE representative has 
all the facts on how you can profit by 
the difference—in FORTUNE MFG. 








International Book Society 
Selections 
Available in Fine Bookstores Everywhere 








The International Book Socicty has opened its catalogue to 
non-members. Traditionally, these elegant volumes, selected 
from the great publishing houses around the world, were 
accessible only to the Society’s membership. Handsomely 
bound books. with the finest printing, color, and photographic 
reproduction, they meet the highest standards of writing and 
general book design. We are delighted they also meet with 
ever-growing public acclaim and are pleased to announce they 
are available in fine bookstores throughout the United States 
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The Golden Age of Toys 


A treasury of toys from the turn of the century when the charm 
of playthings reflected the gaiety and spirit of La Belle Epoque 
and the ingenuity of the industrial revolution, Over 600 illustra- 
tions show the art of the toymaker at its height. $27.50 









The Great Age of Sail 


The glorious adventure of sailing ships. Facts and lore chronicle 
400 years of sail—from the carracks to the Yankee clippers to the 
last steel-hulled seven-masters. A splendid hoard of charts, sailing 
prints, ship plans, aquarelles and photographs. $30.00 









The Victorian Scene: 1837-1901 


The fascinating Victorian era is examined by a distinguished 
British artist, Nicolas Bentley. Mr. Bentley has unearthed long- 
lost memorabilia—advertisements, public notices, trade cards, 
song covers, menus, photographs and illustrations and he pro 
vides a lively commentary and visual record of the era $17.50 












Pleasure of Ruins 


To Ceylon, China, Greece, Peru, Mexico, England—roam with 
distinguished British author, Dame Rose Macaulay and gifted 
photographer, Roloff Beny as they absorb the intoxicating mys- 
teries of fallen civilizations. 172 photos produced by sheet-fed 


gravure on matte-finish paper $25.00 









The Voyages of Ulysses 

Using Homer as his guide, photographer Erich Lessing re-traces 
Ulysses’ voyage. recording the fabulous journey with his camera 
Excerpts from T. E. Shaw's translation of the Odyssey accom- 
pany the vivid, haunting pictures. Additional photographs and 
commentary on history und archeology give dimension to the 
classic saga. $25.00 











The World of Children 


Whether he grows up in an African village or a suburb of Bos- 
ton, certain experiences in a child's life are universal—loving, 


learning, playing per These coger rs are the subject of NEW YORK 

ten brilliant essays and 300 evocative photographs, all t be 

the question ser hat is in the heart and mind of the child? * $25.00 GRAPHIC SOCIETY 3 tl DS 
Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
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1 in the above n the interest of 
néividuals are equivalent to one percent or mor 
total amount of the stoek or urities of the pul 

ng corporation 
The se number of coples each issue during preced- 
ng tis are 
A ‘otal no. coples printed 4,098,500 
Ih) Pald Cireulatior 
1) Dealer arriers, et 264,200 
2) Mall subseriy 3700 
( Total Paid Cirew $587,000 
D) Free Distribut 11000 
k Total Distrivu dD 3,038,900 
FP) OmMfee use, ur 159,600 
Gi Total (EF + b 4,098, 500 
rhe number of coples for the # issue nearest Oling 
date are 
A) Total no. coples printed 4,106,600 
i Pald Circulation 
1) Denlers, carriens, ete 283,000 
2) Mail subscriptions 4.577.600 
( Total Paid Circulation 3,860,600 
D) Free Distribution 50,000 
E) Total Distribution (C+ D) 3,910,000 
F) Office use, unsold, ete 106,000 
G Total (kh + t 4, 106,600 
I certify that the statements made by me above are 
correct and complete 
Signed) Kelso FP. Sutton 
Business Manager 





Requires little 
more pocket space 
than your keys! 


Once-in-a-lifetime 

candids? Business? 

Home? Vacation? 

This 3% oz, camera 

travels light, captures | 

all in big sparkling 

prints & superb color G 

At fine camera stores 

minox corporation ie, 

fat’ P.O. Box 1060 } 
Woodside, N.Y. 11377 | ‘we 


A Berkey Photo Company 
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the camera you never leave at home 
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bravado to lift it above the humdrum 
But since Warren ts a paraplegic. Ar- 


thur a near-spastic and Junie a_ hid- 
eously deformed victim of an acid at- 
tack. the atmosphere is already pain- 
fully tense. The challenge for the au- 


thor is to keep everybody's emotions— 
his his and the 
readers—from getting out of control 
First Novelist Kellogg. 46, 
most of the time by means of 
and dry-eved restraint. Her character- 
zations are neither bathetic nor 
sationalized. Whenever the book begins 
to soften into sentimentality, which is a 
little too often, she flashes a cauterizing 


own, protagonists” 


succeeds 
firm tact 


sen- 


wit. She also resists the temptation to 
moralize. The common humanity of her 
people reveals itself indirectly, through 
their power to stir other lonely beings 
whose disfigurements are merely emo 
tional, Arthur's death after his brief ro 


mance with Junie is rather predictable. 
and the ending is too pat. But Miss Kel- 
loge displays an easy, lightly satirical 
command of the hospital-medical mi- 
lieu. as befits a professional therapist 
(one of her patients was the late Car- 
son McCullers), And, perhaps most 
promising of all, she writes with a crisp- 
that is all 
last or in between 


ness and too rare 


economy 
first, 


in any novel 
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{ claim to indemnification for loss of 
asserted if the 


deliberately or 


life may be perseculee 
frivolously 


It shall be 


probable 


has heen 
killed or driven to his death 
sufficient if there is a causal 
nexus between death and persecution, 


German Federal Law 


The West German government's com 
mendable attempt to pay reparations to 
the victims of Nazi cruelty is the most 
remarkable effort in history to treat sin 
as crime and then atone for it in cash 
In absolute terms, the whole idea ts pre- 
posterous: How can one recompense a 


man for his own death? And though 
payments, of course, are made to next 
of kin, the Wiedergutmachung (literally 


“making good again’) is a legal anom- 
aly that intentionally permits all sorts 
of quasi-legal advantages to the claim- 


ants. It is a “beautiful piece of liberal 
and humane legislation,” as one of Li- 
onel Davidson’s German characters 


sums it up, that “any crook who puts 
mind to it can milk.” 

Few have, tor a vast majority 
tens of thousands of claimants have 
been wronged beyond any state’s pow- 
er to recompense them. Yet the slender 
thread of civilized existence often seems 
to hang upon litthe more than society's 
fragile agreement to pursue and uphold 
such imperfect payments and restraints 
as the law allows. In the process of trac 
the perplexitics of just one 
claim, British Suspense Novelist Lionel 
Davidson (The Tibet, The Me 
Ven) has created an quict 


his 
of the 
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The CBS Radio Network Stations 
Which Serve This Region Are: 


IMinois Champaign WOWS 1400, Chicago 
WBBM 780, Danville WOAN 1490, Decatur 
WSOY 1340, Peoria WMBD 1470, Quincy 
WTAD 930, Rock Island WHBF 1270, 
Springfield WTAX 1240 


Indiana Anderson WHBU 1240, Kokomo 
WIOU 1350, Marion WBAT 1400, Muncie 
WLBC 1340, South Bend WSBT 960, Terre 
Haute WAAC 1300, Vincennes WAOV 1450 


Kentucky Henderson WSON 860, Hopkins 
ville WHOP 1230, Lexington WVLK 590, 
Louisville WHAS 840, Owensboro WOMI 
1490, Paducah WPAD 1450, Paintsville 
WSIP 1490, Whitesburg WTCW 920 


Michigan Cadillac WWAM 1370, Detroit 
WJR 760, Escanaba WDBC 680, Grand 
Rapids WJEF 1230, Kalamazoo WKZO 590, 
Saginaw-Bay City WSGW 790. 


St. Paul WCCO 830 
Louis KMOX 1120, Sikeston 


Minnesota Minneapolis 


Missouri St 
KMPL 1520. 


New York Buffalo WBEN 930, Elmira WELM 


1410 


Ohio Canton-Akron WOIO 1060, Cincinnati 
WNOP 740, Cleveland WERE 1300, Colum- 
bus WBNS 1460, Dayton WHIO 1290, 
Portsmouth WPAY 1400, Youngstown 
WKBN 570 


Pennsylvania DuBois WCED 1420, Erie 
WWGO 1450, Indiana WDAD 1450, Johns- 
town WARD 1490, Pittsburgh-McKeesport 
WEDO 810, Scranton WGB! 910. Union 
town WMBS 590 


Virginia Charlottesville WINA 1070, Norfolk 
WTAR 790, Richmond WRNL 910, Roan- 
oke WDBJ 960, Staunton WAFC 900 


West Virginia Beckley WJLS 560, Charles- 
ton WCHS 580, Fairmont WMMN 920, 
Huntington WWHY 1470, Parkersburg 
WPAR 1450, Princeton WLOH 1490, Welch 
WOVE 1340, Wheeling WBZE 1470 


Wisconsin Green Bay WBAY 1360, Madi 
on WKOW 1070, Wausau WXCO 1230 
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Listen. 
Andyou'll 
ear a nation 
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For the heat and confusion of the Presidential evening, with CBS News correspondents on 
campaigns, try the cool of CBS Radio. As you location with candidates. 


listen, patterns begin to emerge. Listen to news on the hour. And our infor- 
listen to First Line Report six mornings a mation features, specials, and interviews. 

week. Marvin Kalb and Dan Rather probe To hear a nation making up its mind, make 

campaign developments. up your mind to tune in to your CBS Radio 


listen to Campaign ‘68 every weekday Network station listed opposite. 


CBS RADIIMO 


Where what you want to know comes first. 





He breeds racing thoroughbreds. 


He knows the importance 
of past performance. 


T&M is his kind of broker. 
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novel that contemplates the limits of pri- 
vate responsibility and public guilt 

This moral terrain, though fascinat 
ing, is often overwrought in literature 
And Davidson's low-key philosophic in- 
quiry. conducted in a wonderfully con 
versational tone and decked out with 
the trappings of an international sus- 
pense tale, runs the risk of seeming sche- 
matic or frivolous. He produces a rich 
victim of Nazi terror who, it turns out 
may not be dead after all. The story 


deals in breathless comings and goings 





across the Central Europe of today and 


yesterday—yesterday in this case being 
1939. just before Hitler's “final solu 
tion” was set in motion, Davidson de- 


tours into the painfully recollected and 


infinitely poignant shifts of law and 





finance t were used to raise the mon 


ey ne for getting Jews out of 





Cocrmany 
Woozy Notion. To this the author 


adds three central characters—a Ger 





man. an Englishman, a German-born Is 
acl all wvyers assigned to the case 
At first. they seem to invite a formal 
wooden trialogue that might be entitled 
stances to be taken when confronted 
by the enormitics of the past.” The Get 
man protects himself from guilt” by 
evolving a woozy, romantic notion of 
national change and renewal. Today's 
good, decent people,” he reflects ha 
zily, could no longer be “the same peo 
ple who had performed the actions 
the horrifying things they had.” The 
Englishman avoids large moral judg 
ments. clinging instead to those per 
sonal restraints and responsibilities that 
can be defined or implied by the law 
Overriding them both is the Jew. Dr. Jo 
hann Zadik Grunwald, a crippled sur 
vivor of Dachau who journeys back to 
Germany for the first time since his es 
cape to make a claim for an Israeli char- 
itable organization 

Grunwald sees the Nazi horrors less 
as crimes against the Jews than sins 
against life itself. Such sins, he ob 
serves, are atonable, if at all, only in 
heaven—and only through a sense of 
guilt. The Germans, he believes, feel 





none. “How is it possible for them to 
make good again?” he asks. “The dead 
they can’t repay. The dead family with 
out an heir they can’t repay. If they'd 
managed to kill every member ‘of every 
family. they'd have nothing to repay.” 
Which one is right? Is there, tn fact 
any polemical stake that society can 
drive once and for all into the heart of 
this monster from the past, and so dis 
pose of the problem? Clearly not. Clev- 
erly, wisely, Davidson offers no final 
solution, Instead he slowly turns the 
book into a rucful seminar on the pos 
sibilities that men have of ever “mak 
again” after various sorts of 


failure. In the process, the word Wied 


ing good 





ergutmachung becomes a kind of pun 
that can be read on a number of lev- 
els, some hopeful, some somber: re 
storing to virtue a society that has lost 
its virtue; paying old debts; returning 


to success after losses in life or love 
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| Announcing 
| boat hardware 


that wont 
rust or corrode. 


Cycolac has other distinct ad- 
vantages over most metals. It lit 
erally cannot rust or corrode. It 
weighs only one-sixth as much 
as die-cast metal, and costs 
about half as much 


Where will it all end? 

As a result, chrome-plated 
Cycolac ABS is doing a lot of 
jobs that used to require metal 
It makes ski mirrors for boats, 
bow lights, cleats, dash panels, 
escutcheons, horns, instrument 
housings, spotlight housings, 
vent covers and ski-tow brackets. 

It makes housings for small 








Cost: $6.9 Allan § appliances, and components for 

This ski mirror, for instance. Its Warner's Marbon Chemical Di- big ones 
chrome plate is so perfect that vision invented it It makes pen barrels and 
there’s no need to use glass Cycolac is amiable stuff. It can knobs and handles, It makes 

Salt spray and rain and fog be molded into complicated fishing lures, microphone hous 
won't make it peel or pitorcor- — shapes. It can even be stamped ings, cosmetic cases and bath 
rode. In fact, the people who — out like metal. And it has a room fittings. 
make this mirror promise to re- unique molecular structure \nd Borg-Warner’s Marbon 
pay twice its price tt anything , Division makes Cycolac, Metal- 
like that happens within three Molecules seize chrome plating this remarkable stuff is 
years. When you plate Cycolac ABS only one of its uses. One manu- 
~ The secret is what's under the its molecules seize the chrome lacturer makes camper bodies 
chrome plate: Cycolac® ABS or, indeed, any other metal plat out ot it. Another makes Cycolac 
plastic ing—in a firm chemical grip that — boat hulls. Still another makes 

Cycolac is the same kind of | defies the elements. The hottest Cycolac wedges for lumber- 
material yourtelephoneismade and coldest weather doesn’t jacks. If you think of something 
of. The great engineers at Borg- make the plate crack new, let us know. 
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THE GREAT ENGINEERS 


CHEMICALS & AST - NOUSTRIAL, AUTOMOTIVE, & A NSUM 68, BORG-WARNER R 0 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. € 
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Home of the St. Louis Cardinals (baseball), and St. Louis 
Cardinals (football) and the St. Louis Stars Soccer Club— 
Busch Memorial Stadium is one of the country’s most 
beautiful sports stadiums. 

Offices, clubhouses and other enclosed areas are heated 
and cooled by York. A York water chiller supplies cooling 
power; and the tempered air is circulated by York air 
handling units. Most important, this York equipment requires 
very little space... though it has to do a big job. York was 
able to meet these exacting requirements, and the end result 
was superb comfort conditioning, requiring only routine 
maintenance. 

York's experience in meeting the special needs of many 
kinds of buildings—from private home to public stadiums— 
can be of help to you. When you plan to air condition, have 
your Architect or Consulting Engineer talk to your nearby 
York Sales Representative. Or write York Division of 
Borg-Warner Corporation, York, Pennsylvania 17405. 





York air conditioning batting 1.000 
in Civic Center 


Busch Memorial Stadium, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Civic Center 
Redevelopment Corp., Owner; 
Sverdrup & Parcel and Associates 
Inc., Engineers—Architects ; 
Edward Durell Stone, Architect, 
Design Collaborator; Schwarz and 
Van Hoefen, Associate Architect; 
Shure-Richardson Inc., Mechanical 
Contractor; the General Contractor 
was a joint venture by Fruin-Colnon 
—and Millstone of St. Louis. 
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)F BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY, 


MICH. 86.8 PROC 


S$ INC., DETROIT 
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Isn’t there an 
easier way to earn 
my Canadian Club? 


Photographed at the Ac 


rostats Ba 


oon Fiying Field, to 


Hand, Connects 





A reward for men. A delight 
for women. Smooth as the 
wind. Mellow as sunshine. 
Friendly as laughter. The whisky 
y that’s bold enough to 
be lighter than 







BY APPOINTMENT 
To HER Masesty QUEEN Ex;zape™ I 
SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, CANADA 





More smokers every day are. 


